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NOTES 


NoTHING could be more gratifying to those who are 
for placing the foreign policy of the country above party 
politics than to see how heartily the more responsible 
organs of all the varying shades of political opinion have 
supported the Government in the line of action which it 
has adopted in the Far East. On Thursday, indeed, the 
comments of the Radical Westminster probably gave 
greater satisfaction to Lord Salisbury, if he had time to 
read them, than the leading article in the Standard. We 
cannot but think that the Standard is too severe on the 
Foreign Minister. It first assumes that the Government 
has done so and so (when as a matter of fact the statement 
has been repeatedly made that the news from Pekin is 
incomplete and inaccurate), and then proceeds to denounce 
it for its alleged conduct. Would it not be wiser to let 
one’s final conclusions await the time when Lord Salis- 
bury is at liberty to speak out ? 


MEANWHILE it is difficult to believe that the opening of 
Talienwan was included in the demands presented by Sir 
Claude Macdonald merely to be taken out again at the 
first angry word from the Russian Chargé d’Affaires. If 
it has been withdrawn, it has been withdrawn for a con- 
sideration—possibly a Russian guarantee to make a free 
port of Port Arthur, to which place, it will be remembered, 
Mr. Balfour practically invited the White Tsar. Of course 
it would be very satisfactory if the Chinese should decide 
to take our loan ; but we are not going to send ironclads 
against them or anyone else if they prefer to deal else- 
where. Free-trade for the whole world to deal with China, 
and no port-grabbing, except, say, Port Arthur for Russia, 
Kiao-chow for Germany, a more northerly c 
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for ourselves, and something modest for Ff anbe, perhaps) “ q 


is a very different matter. This is a clearly enunciated 
policy, in support of which Lord Salisbury has the whole 
nation—and the United States and Japan as well—at his 
back. To imagine that in these circumstances he is going 
to wilt before Russia is to suggest either that he is what 
not even his bitterest enemy would suggest, one of the 
most incompetent Foreign Ministers of modern times, or 
that he is deliberately courting defeat in Parliament— 
which is absurd. 


Witn what signal success the secret of recent hap- 
penings on the Upper Nile has been kept! Has Mr. 
Rennell Rodd succeeded in getting from the Emperor 
Menelik such valid assurances or treaty rights as will 
enable us to prevent trespass—Sir Edward Grey’s declara- 
tion justifies that word—on the part of any Power, civilised 
or semi-civilised, or possibly both civilised and semi- 
civilised, acting in collusion? This is what we all want 
to know, for such a trespass must at once jeopardise the 
vital line of British communications between North and 
South Africa and must also postpone to a dateless future 
the completion of the nervous organism of Africa. What, 
then, has Mr. Rodd done? We do not know; but it is 
worth recalling that he is a personal friend of Mr. George 
Curzon, and was accompanied on his mission by Lord 
Edward Cecil, son of the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary. The Secretary and Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs have therefore been in full possession of the facts 
since the middle of last summer. It must, too, be said that 
Mr. Rodd and his companions, while exhibiting a dis- 
cretion beyond all praise since their return, have carried 
themselves and acted with the air of men who have 
succeeded in their enterprise. 


No news but good news is to hand from the front in the 
dan. There is more than a suspicion that the Dervishes 








are preparing to evacuate Metemmeh ; the British troops 
at Railhead are in good health and the best of spirits ; the 
line is being rapidly extended; even the newspaper cor- 
respondents, who really worked the anti-Sirdar protest a 
little too hard, are content. From Kassala comes the 
gratifying intelligence that Colonel Parsons has the offer 
of more Arab volunteers—the best irregulars in Africa, 
excepting the Boers—than he can use. Even more satis- 
factory is the announcement made here that Count Leon- 
tieff and Prince Henri d’Orleans are going to be raced to 
the Equatorial province they claim for themselves or the 
Negus (?) by a well-equipped British expedition under the 
experienced Mr. Cavendish. 


How many weary months and even years it has taken 
to make one small beginning in the great task of providing 
the Empire with cables beyond the interference of the 
foreigner! The pluck and—as the Colonial Office and the 
Pender monopolists must think it—the audacity of the 
Direct West India Cable Company have given the Empire 
its first all-British line to Jamaica by way of Halifax and 
Bermuda. That is the beginning of the end of the far 
too complacent dependence of British statesmen and men 
of business alike upon United States and other foreign 
lines of communication with our West Indian Colonies. 
Australasia may next well claim her cable freedom from 
monopoly and possible isolation at the hands of the 
foreigner. The initiative must come from that quarter 
where there has been greatest slackness in this essential 
matter—namely, Downing Street. 


CoLumns and columns continue to be printed here 
about the Dreyfus business, but they do not amount to 
much. Nevertheless, public interest in the subject is not 
declining, for the trial of M. Zola is about to begin. The 
list of the two score persons from whom the jury will be 
chosen was issued on Monday. The social status of the 
jurors will be very much like that of our own Old Bailey 
** good men and true.” In speculating upon the probable 
verdict, it should certainly be borne in mind, as the 
Chronicle's correspondent reminds us, that jurymen, by 
reason of their addresses being published, and the custom 
under which they are not kept in custody during the 
adjournments of the court, are peculiarly amenable to 
**demonstrations.” Remember, also, that it is not a 
unanimous verdict which the law demands from them ; the 
verdict of a majority will suffice. 


As M. Zola keeps his own counsel, it is impossible to 
estimate the strength of his case. That it will be a tough 
fight at the trial is, of course, certain. The novelist is in 
dead earnest ; the “‘ Treasury,” on its side, may be trusted 
to leave no stone unturned in order to vanquish him. 
Apart altogether from the way in which the verdict may 
go, the proceedings are likely to become historical. The 
best friends of France will wish her well through them— 
and the impending General Election. 


Wuat is to be decided at the trial is merely this: Has 
Zola libelled the military authorities? The points on 
which interest may be said to be concentrated are: 
(1) Shall we get any nearer to a disclosure of the 
mysterious document which secured Dreyfus’s conviction, 
apart from the now generally abandoned Jdordereau ? 
(2) If Dreyfus was guilty, who was his employer? 
(3) How will the French Government, the French army, 
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and the French public deport themselves during the trial ? 
As to question number two, Italy, like Germany, has 
officially declared that Dreyfus did not trade with her. 
Seeing that neither Austro-Hungary nor Great Britain is in 
need of anything that a French military traitor could 
supply, it really looks as if the naughty Power might be 
the “‘ dear ally,” Russia herself. That may seem a some- 
what incredible theory, and some prefer the belief that 
the supposed employer of Dreyfus is as mythical as Mrs. 
Harris, and that, in point of fact, as ‘“‘ the Syndicate” 
argues, he was not a traitor at all. For our part, we have 
information which it is impossible at this point to further 
detail, but which it is equally impossible to dismiss, that 
Russia and Russia alone can supply the key to this colossal 
Dreyfus mystery. 


As to Dreyfus himself, it is curious that he, of all 
people in the world, should go down to history as the 
typical martyr to apti-Semitism ; for he has never been a 
devout Jew, and for years before his deportment to the 
Ile du Diable held himself, we are credibly informed, per- 
sistently aloof from the French Jewish community. In 
fact, by the Jews in France he was himself ranked as not 
far from an anti-Semite. 


THERE is trouble on the Sus coast of Morocco, and 
four members of an English trading expedition have been 
arrested by the Moors. The Moroccan trade is at present 
practically in the hands of the Jews at Mogador. Anxious 
to share it, the Globe Venture Syndicate cast about for a 
new port from which to tap the interior, and choosing Nun, 
in the Sus district, concluded, apparently in all good 
faith, an agreement with the Sus chiefs, who certainly 
pose as being independent of the sway of the Sultan. 
The Sultan promptly interposed, on the ground that the 
Sus chiefs are his subjects—though rebellious ones at 
that—and incapable of granting concessions without his 
authority. Hence the present trouble. The Globe 
Venture Syndicate obviously have a firm faith in the 
validity of their claims, for the enterprise was persisted in 
despite Lord Salisbury’s warning, and the British Foreign 
Office now clearly thinks that the Syndicate has ‘ no 
case.” The independence or otherwise of the Sus chiefs 
certainly looks like supplying a nice problem for the 
consideration of the international lawyers. 


Anp what is the case for the Sultan, and presumably 
therefore for Lord Salisbury? As supplied to us on the 
best authority it is, briefly, that even if the Sus chiefs 
were practically independent at the time the concession 
was granted, the theoretical sovereignty of the Sultan has 
never been allowed to lapse. It is further stated that, 
though the Globe Venture Syndicate allege that the Sus 
chiefs were advised to grant the concession by the Shereef of 
Wazzan—an all-powerful name in the district—the present 
Shereefs deny that either they or their late father gave any 
such advice. And mention is made of the fact that before 
the Globe Venture Syndicate came into existence a Turk— 
or possibly Syrian—was in England claiming to have a 
very similar, if not identical, concession to that granted to 
the present Company. As to the truth or otherwise of 
these allegations we cannot offer any opinion. 


But, as we write, the statement comes to hand that the 
prisoners carried off by the Moors were not gun-runners 
at all, but sportsmen who had merely gone ashore for a 
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little sheoting ! At the same time it is admitted that these 
sportsmen of the Syndicate are perfectly ready to supply 
the coast with arms. The public is asked to bear in mind, 
however, that the tribesmen are “rightly struggling to 
be free!” With such a mixture of philanthropy, sport, 
and contraband, it were well, perhaps, to take the subject 
‘to avizandum,” as the Scots lawyers say, for a week. 


M. Droz or Colonel Schaeffer would possibly have 
made a better Governor-General of Crete than Prince 
George of Greece. But then the Concert would not 
appoint either the Swiss or the Luxembourger, and it 
seems inclined to appoint his Royal Highness. Even if 
the latest candidature were less promising than it is, we 
should feel inclined, like Mr. Balfour, to approve of it, 
for the chief thing is to get the reins of government into 
somebody’s hands. At present the island is not being 
ruled by the Admirals, the Turks, or the Cretans. 


CANADA made a brave show in the Jubilee procession 
and at Aldershot with her handful of ‘‘ regulars,” and now, 
just when the needs of quiet but effective home defence 
throughout the whole Empire seem most present to the 
minds of statesmen, we are told that this small permanent 
force is to be cut down in numbers. This probably means 
that the police needs of Klondike having compelled Mr. 
Fielding to spend more federal money on the enlargement 
of the North-West Mounted Police force, he intends to cut 
down his expenses in another branch of the service. 


WE are bound to say this hardly seems wise, but we 
shall do well to await a fuller knowledge of the facts, and 
in any case we would, if we may, suggest to some of our 
contemporaries that the cordial spirit of co-operation 
which Canada has shown in the best aims of Imperial 
policy should spare her such silly threats as the forcible 
resumption of Imperial control over Colonial defence 
forces. To suggest such a thing is to misread all the 
lessons of the past and to wantonly obstruct the natural 
evolution of the relations between Motherland and Colony 
into a full and effective partnership. 


WE are on the eve of County Council elections in 
London. The issues are important from a national as 
well as from a purely local point of view. For the moment 
there is one remark that it is imperative to make. Lord 
Salisbury, in his speech on Wednesday, declared that— 

The peculiar conditions of the Metropolis make it necessary 


that this County Council should possess rather larger powers than 
other County Councils. 


We should think so. The elementary fact that London 
is the capital of the greatest empire in the world, and that 
its governing body should be worthy of that proud pre- 
eminence, does not seem to have dawned on many of the 
London County Council’s critics. The powers—not to 
speak of the housing—of the Parliament of London are 
inferior to those of several provincial cities, and, compared 
with those enjoyed by the municipalities of certain Con- 
tinenta! capitals, are ridiculously inadequate. ’ 


THE comments regarding the recent test-match at 
Melbourne have been both obvious and ample. Our first 
word must be one of loyal congratulation to our splendid 
colon’ = of Australia. They have produced a team of 
cricket«*s who have fairly and squarely beaten the 
Eleve —hosen with great care by Mr. Stoddart to repre- 
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sent the Mother-country, and our appreciation is sincere 
and ungrudging. Pages could be, and indeed are, filled 
with explanations, which may be summed up in poker 
parlance as the “‘If” game, serving, perhaps, as a salve 
to the public who keenly feel the disappointment of ‘‘ losing 
the rubber,” but are not of serious account or value to 
cricketers. 


NINE times out of ten these great representative 
matches are won by that indefinable go, ‘‘ dash,” morale, 
call it what you will, which sportsmen recognise in all 
branches of sport as the difference between playing to 
win and playing to lose; cricketers express it as playing 
‘‘with your tail up” and “‘your tail down.” It was this 
very quality of ‘‘dash” which was the essential feature of 
the play of the English team in its first fixtures, and 
brilliant certainty and belief in their own wonderful 
capacity and resources as a team led to victory after 
victory. The change came very suddenly—the indefinable 
quality we have mentioned is as variable as a barometer— 
and although the time, fact, and effect of the change is 
plain and certain, we must wait for more personal and 
exact particulars before the cause can be accurately 
assigned. No statistics of individual merit on one side 
or the other when teams are so equally balanced can avail 
us. The ‘‘ verve” of winning has been lost by one team to 
be found by the other. Although Clement Hill’s score of 
188 is not a record score for International matches, it is 
probable that, in proportion to the total of 323 in Australia’s 
first innings, this is the performance of most value in the 
long history of these contests. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 
EMILE ZOLA 


Tuat M. Zola should for the moment absorb the attention 
of Europe is but the natural result of a pertinacious career. 
While many a man of letters is constructed, so to say, in 
water-tight compartments, which may be instantly dis- 
engaged from each other, Zola the Writer and Zola the 
Man are one and indivisible. His novels are the force 
which he has made them because they are the direct echo 
of his own clear, inextinguishable voice ; and if his action 
has had the power to move France to the edge of revolu- 
tion, it is because fear and insincerity are alike impossible 
to him. 

He was born a leader of forlorn hopes, yet no despair 
has availed to turn him from his purpose. An idealist, 
‘hypnotised by reality,” to use a phrase lately consecrated 
by himself to Alphonse Daudet, he was determined to 
create the documentary novel, and naturalism was begotten 
at Médan. Logical, even when his premisses are false, he 
has spent years in the laborious research after facts, and, 
having found them, he has straightway employed them 
not to strengthen an impression of reality, but to illustrate 
a vast theory of life and morals. In spite of his advertised 
loyalty to realism, there is not one of his books which is 
not either a pean or athrenody. Though truth be his god, 
he has sacrificed himself to the demon of untruth, even in the 
very act of worship, and so deep-ingrained is his pedantry 
that he is all unconscious of having swerved one halting 
step from his allegiance. 

No sooner, indeed, was he proclaimed a Naturalist 
than he invented the monstrous families of Rougon and 
Macquart, and, limiting his observation by the accidents 
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of heredity, he attempted to achieve the impossible. So 
he traced the unhappy offspring of degenerate parents 
through all the circumstances of life, and resumed in his 
work the ambitions of all the Romanticists. Was there 
ever in the history of literature so desperate an enter- 
prise? His sympathies are naturally with large effects 
and elemental disturbances. The God of the Earth, the 
God of Greed, the God of Lust, he would chant hymns to 
them all; but, having argued himself at the outset into an 
intellectually false position, he still persisted that he cared 
for nothing else than facts, hard, stubborn, and indis- 
criminate. Thus in ‘‘ L’CEuvre” he typified unknowingly 
the hopelessness of his own endeavour. Claude Lantier, 
who would paint a group of nude figures into a back- 
ground of modern Paris, is in one aspect none other than 
M. Zola attempting to harmonise the nakedness of truth 
with the fantasy of an imaginative creed. His success 
has been far greater than was Claude’s, and he has not 
yet reached his term. 

It is this same love of forlorn hopes that has urged 
M. Zola to knock at the door of the Academy. There, he 
thinks, is a difficulty which may be overcome with courage 
and resolution. The green coat may be worn, the arm- 
chair may be occupied; and what matters a rebuff, or 
twenty rebuffs, if at the last persistence meets with its due 
reward? No sooner, then, does an Academician go to 
that country where no laurels are distributed, than M. 
Zola begins his canvass. He has assailed the seat of twenty 
learned mediocrities ; he has called upon the Sacred Forty 
until he has driven them into a corner of mild embarrass- 
ment; and at his most successful canvass he has captured 
but a poor handful of votes. Now, not a single hero 
supports him ; now, one, more daring than his colleagues, 
throws his pebble in M. Zola’s box. But the task of 
forcing the door of an unwilling club is hopeless, and M. 
Zola will never take his seat under the cupola of the 
Institute. There is no reason why he should, and the 
ambition is not worth gratifying. Admission to the 
Academy, as it is a poor proof of talent, is disproof, patent 
and incontrovertible, of genius. The author of ‘‘ L’Assom- 
moir” need not clamour for a recognition denied to 
Gautier and Dumas the Great, to Balzac and Barbey 
d’Aurévilly. But the obstinate door is there, and in his own 
despite M. Zola must attempt to drive it in ; for once he has 
seized an obstacle he holds to it as would a bull terrier. 

In one sense his career has been a failure: he has set 
himself to achieve certain objects, and he has not always 
achieved them; but, by the way, he has been rewarded 
with unexpected success. He is a poet without a lyre, 
a philosopher with a false system; while he should be 
singing hymns or contriving theories, he is anxious to 
prove an intimate knowledge of the Bon Marché or the 
Parisian washerwoman; and so he has given the world 
an excellent opportunity for misunderstanding. This 
man sees in his works nothing but a blatant attack upon 
virtue and comeliness; that other, to the author’s bitter 
chagrin, vaunts the lyric odes in praise of Money or 
of Art or of Paris herself. But with all his contradic- 
tions, M. Zola is always a man of surpassing honour 
and simplicity. Despite the foolish accusations of im- 
morality which have been hurled upon him, he has ever 
been most loftily inspired. If his purpose has not 
always been clear, even to himself, 
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an intrepid publisher has suffered imprisonment for his 
faith, must be an insoluble puzzle to him. And the puzzle 
is the greater because his inflexible logic keeps him 
always to the narrow path; he wanders all life through 
between two hedges, so that his view, in spite of its direct- 
ness, is closely confined. But neither slander nor mis- 
understanding has changed his purpose. 

Moreover, he was born with the instinct of battle strong 
within him. The creation of the Rougons-Macquarts was, 
in fact, a fight with timidity and convention, and before he 
challenged the world’s opposition he was himself the 
bitterest of critics. In his essays on the theatre he has 
enforced his own views by the demolition of his enemies ; 
and the title of one book—‘‘ Mes Haines ”—is sufficient to 
prove the temper in which he approached contemporary 
literature. He has alienated the Church and won the 
glory of a place in the Index ; he has flouted the orthodox 
in all the arts with an intrepidity which demonstrates his 
delight in the combat ; and, being a master of rhetoric, he 
has always shown himself the most obstinate and dangerous 
of opponents. As in literature so in life, he rushes into 
the struggle without a thought of his own skin; and 
though to-day he is fighting France almost single-handed, 
he may wrest the victory from his myriad antagonists. 

M. Zola, then, is a fighter of restless energy, narrow- 
minded logic, and unexampled tenacity. Above all, none 
understands better than he the rules of fair and open war- 
fare. He does not falter; he knows not how to hedge. 
Once he had entered the lists as the partisan of Dreyfus, 
he threw down the challenge without shame or reticence. 
He accused everybody, from the Commandant Esterhazy 
to the Minister of War; and, whatever be the issue, the 
document of his accusation will remain a masterpiece of 
attack. It is as easy to question the wisdom of his 
action as it is to denounce the theory of fiction which has 
ruined his romances. When a citizen dares to embarrass 
the Government of his country he assumes the heaviest 
responsibility. Above all should he pause when he en- 
dangers the discipline of the army, the sole safeguard 
against destruction. Politicians, in fact, may argue, 
and do, that, even though Captain Dreyfus be 
innocent, it is better that one man should suffer un- 
righteously than that the safety of the country should be 
imperilled. But the bitterest partisan cannot question 
M. Zola’s honesty. He is the one man in France who could 
have undertaken this task without risk to his personal cha- 
racter. To speak of him and of ‘‘ syndicates” in the same 
breath is to misunderstand the rudiments of human nature. 
In arraying the whole of France against him—the Church, 
the State, and the Army—M. Zola can gain nothing, 
and must lose much. But he has found his last forlorn 
hope; and he will not turn back even in the face of ruin 
and disaster. He has shown in the struggle all those 
qualities which have placed him in the first rank of French 
literature—including that sublime absence of humour 
which gives an appearance of pedantry to his most re- 
nowned works. When he summoned all the Generals of 
France and all the Ambassadors of Europe to testify to 
the innocence of Captain Dreyfus, he might have been 
marshalling all the Rougons and all the Macquarts to 
prove his theory of inherited degeneration. But even 
without humour M. Zola may prove a match for France. 
No imprisonment will daunt his cou- 





he is incapable of trapping readers 
by a false pretence of lubricity, and 
his reception in England, where 


Next Week: Mr. Max Beerbohm 
on ‘Reflections on Royalty.” 


rage ; no persuasion will muzzle him ; 
and if he knows the truth, sooner or 
later he will prove it in the teeth of all. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 


THE political arena at Westminster will shortly be thrown 
open for another gladiatorial display. The features of the 
show are the same year after year, yet it 
ever arrests attention. After prayers the 
Speaker with his pomp will sail down 
between two banks of bowed heads and out to the House 
of Lords, an untidy crowd surging after him. He will sail 
back, with the same untidy crowd at his heels, and pro- 
ceed to read the Speech from the Throne, to which they 
will have just listened ‘‘ elsewhere.” No one will be sur- 
prised to find the forecasts of the morning papers fully and 
minutely justified. 


The Opening at 
Westminster. 


Then will the mover and seconder of the Address 
emerge from partial hiding in the fog behind the Speaker’s 
chair. They are distinguished from their dingy fellows 
by the costume of another age, and seem victims to be 
sacrificed in expiation of some ancient ritual. Friend and 
foe encourage them, and, indeed, they deserve encourage- 
ment. Some one must space out the pageant and create 
the ceremonial suspense necessary to an effective re-entry 
of the two champions, and such is the effect of their 
unselfish devotion. But it is this re-entry of the two 
champions which revives and rivets attention year after 
year. Each gets a loud cheer from his own side, an 
indulgent echo from the other. 


The leader of the Opposition is on his legs beaming 
on the House at large like Father Christmas without his 
beard, and, as the familiar figure stands 
there in the familiar place, the months of 
vacation contract and vanish like a pack 
of cards in a conjurer’s hand. Memory glides back into 
old association as a man, with a grunt of satisfaction, 
dives into his easy coat. Sir William Harcourt clears 
his throat. He turns now and again almost completely 
round to address his own supporters in a manner which, a 
few weeks later, will call forth loud cries of ‘‘ Order, order” 
from the younger bloods below the Tory gangway. As 
he effects his transitions, or nears his peroration, he seems 
intent on some elaborate thirty-card trick with a number of 
half-sheets of notepaper; he takes them up and throws 
them down on the box as if inviting Mr. Balfour to decide 
in which packet may lie concealed his approbation of the 
Chinese, his censure on the Indian policy, of the Govern- 
ment. But Mr. Balfour’s spatted shoes remain delicately 
propped against the rim of the table, whilst he gazes at 
the seeming conjurer through his pince-nez with the 
whimsical interest of a bachelor at a children’s party. 
There is to be no real fighting. The two champions 
make, first, some flourishes of salutation, and then, 
when ‘‘ strangers” expect real business, a few perfunctory 
passes in conventional mimicry of grimmer work to follow 
in a few days. 


The Champions 
of the Fray, 


This imposes on the new member in the first Session 
of a new Parliament. He eyes the champions in mere 
amazement ; their tameness is shocking to him. He feels 
defrauded like the inexperienced playgoer who cannot 
reconcile the first passes of Hamlet and Laertes with his 
preconceived notion of even a friendly bout. But it is not 
the young hand only who is taken in. The older member, 
though he disguises his disillusion, is taken in also year 
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after year by the languid amiability of the First Lord. 
Can this be the Balfour who carried the Crimes Act and 
suppressed the National League? the ‘‘tiger-lily” who 
never swayed before blasts of execration? And at once 
the old theme of perennial interest is discussed anew. 
Comparisons are drawn once more between the leading of 
Mr. Balfour and the leading of his predecessors, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. W. H. 
Smith. The old underlying fallacy that ‘‘leading” is a 
function which can be practised in but one way is revived 
and debated again. 


It is the idiosyncrasy of Mr. Balfour which invests the 
opening of each new Session with a renewed interest, and 
a study of his successive débuts involves 
the whole philosophy of leading. For 
those who have watched them the heresy 
that ‘“‘leaders” can be ‘‘ elected” by their followers is 
destroyed. The art of leading is found to consist merely 
in going first at critical moments: in choosing a line of 
country which can be followed, and a pace which can be 
maintained without disaster. This may be done in many 
ways. 


The Philosophy 
of Leading. 


Sir William Harcourt does it after the manner of a 
drum-major: and there is something to be said for that 
mode, more particularly in times of peace. Yet critics 
may urge that in times of peace it is over-martial, in times 
of war over-pacific, and that, in either case, it demands a 
beaten track and a uniform rate of progression. Mr. 
Balfour’s manner, on the other hand, is rather that of a 
man who goes well to hounds. On the first day of a new 
Session—so to say, ‘‘ at the meet ”—he is not conspicuous. 
He may even seem absorbed in shaking hands with his 
friends, and nodding to his rivals. Even when the run 
begins he is not necessarily in evidence. But soon, when 
the pace increases and the brook is suggested by a line of 
willows in the valley, the same quiet figure glides out to 
the front and never looks behind to see whether any one is 
following. 


But they do follow: some with awakened reminiscence 
of having seen the best of the sport by so doing; others 
with the grudging concession to themselves that it will be 
time enough to strike out for themselves when the man 
who happens to be in front takes a cropper. But when 
the stress of Parliamentary strife becomes acute, as it 
does perhaps once in three Sessions, Mr. Balfour’s mode of _ 
leading can be illustrated no longer from Mr. Jorrocks’s 
‘‘image of war,” but from its reality. He trots up at his 
ease like a born leader of cavalry, does turn round to 
give the one look which elicits a rapturous cheer, and then 
charges home. There are no more grudging admissions 
when his followers pull up, flushed and breathless, on the 
ground lately occupied by the enemy. But all this is for- 
gotten again until the dire exigency of a new campaign. 
Like the limbs of his body, the limbs of Mr. Balfour’s 
mind are long, and, since the abrupt and ungainly in life 
are repellent to him, he gets under weigh slowly. He starts 
like a thoroughbred in a preliminary canter. He will rise 
slowly from his seat on February 8, and he will develop 
his arguments slowly during the first weeks of the Session. 
It will need a mental effort on the part even of those who 
have often seen him extended to recall him as of old: 
‘like a racehorse approaching the winning post, every 
muscle in action.” 


> 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE BURNS SUPERSTITION 


Ir is no paradox but truth absolute that Burns is, and 
was ever, the Poet of the Uncritical. In no possible sense 
a mate for Shakspeare, Chaucer, Milton 
(to name no more), he is yet more popular 
than they ; and, being vastly worse read 
than any one of them, he has the sole ear of a far larger, 
because a far less discriminating, audience. That he is 
known in his integrity to the most of those who glory 
in his Cult may very well be doubted. Some few of his 
song's are ever with them ; a small—a very small—number 
of his poems is present to their mind ; they believe that 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night” is the top of verse, 
and are content to take the belief at second-hand ; they 
rejoice in the recitation of ‘Tam o’ Shanter.” And that 
would be nearly all, but for the fact that, whenever a year 
is ** five-and-tweaty days begun,” a great mob assembles, 
all over Scotland, to drink whisky, and eat haggis, and 
make speeches in the Idol’s praise. Being a mob, it is, 
of course, prepared for anything. Half-read M.P.’s and 
sheriffs, and divines and provosts flushed with literary 
patriotism, call on their countrymen to drink the Immortal 
Memory. And the Immortal Memory is drunk, and ‘‘ Tam 
o’ Shanter” is recited, and there are potations pottle 
deep, and everybody goes home to bed convinced once 
more that Burns is the greatest poet in time. 


Poet of the 
Uncritical. 


Scotland, in fact, is delivered over to the possession 
of the Burns Club and to the worship of a man whose 
living aspect has so far dislimned that to 
attempt to realise him as he was is to 
amaze the neighbourhood, from Maiden- 
kirk to John o’ Groat’s. The Burns of fact, the Burns 
of history and life, has disappeared; and in his room 
there is shown a kind of popular transparency. In the 
foreground are a Mouse and a Mountain Daisy; to the 
right a Wounded Hare limps painfully across the muir ; 
to the left are Soutar Johnie and Tam o’ Shanter; in 
the centre the Poet, the ideal of a housemaid’s dream, 
embraces chastely, his plough laid by, a lady-like Young 
Person in short petticoats, conspicuously ‘‘ snooded,” 
hosed, and shod; and from the background the Kirk, 
personified in the Genius of Caledonia, bends in act to 
crown her “‘own inspired Bard” with holly. It is not the 
least bit like the real Burns, or the real anything, for that 
matter. In fact, it is a Christmas Number, published a 
month later. Butit serves—it, or something like it ; some- 
thing done in kindred terms—to prove that Burns was 
wholly and sentimentally admirable, and, year by year, it is 
reproduced with astonishing success as often as the Twenty- 
fifth comes round. And what makes it the more amusing 
is that it could scarce have begun to be, so far as I can 
see, but for that rare and excellent hater of all things 
magnificated and insincere, Thomas Carlyle. 


The Figmentary 
Burns. 


That, at any rate, is my impression at the moment of 
writing. I had not read the famous Edinburgh review of 
Lockhart for many years till the other day : 
when, having been visited (for special and 
peculiar reasons) with a shoal of provosts, 
and sheriffs, and divines, and the like, I turned to it 
for comfort in adversity, and found that Carlyle, who 
couldn’t drink, and therefore hated liquor, is practically the 


Peasant on 
Peasant, 
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father of All Them that Babble in Burns Clubs, and 
that all the half-read divines and provosts and sheriffs 
and M.P.’s, which go on distinguishing themselves so 
surely as the Birthday dawns, are, in fact, the work of 
his hands, and, consciously or not, exist to cherish an 
extenuated shadow of his stirring and intoxicating present- 
ment. It was done when he was young, ardent, and 
jealous : is, indeed, a peasant’s shout over a peasant. But 
it is canorous (as it were) from end to end with the Zha/atta, 
thalatta of the war-worn triumphing Greeks. It tells of 
dreams—dreams; yet it has ever something noble, and 
romantic, and remote—something as of an outlook (not 
silent, certainly!) from a peak in Darien. It is, in fact, 
what Browning called a Pizgah-Sight across the land of 
(what Byron called) Entusymusy—a land flowing with 
milk and honey and Athole-brose. It ignores all Burns’s 
obligations to his predecessors; for Carlyle, however 
deep in Goethe and Schiller and Novalis, knew abso- 
lutely nothing of that excellent dynasty of Verna- 
cular Poets which “got itself finally expressed” in 
Burns. It acclaims the songs for the finest outcome of 
Burns’s genius, without so much as the hint of a suspicion 
that Burns owed at least as much to his ancestors as 
Scots song owes to him. If it complain, and loudly, 
that Burns couldn’t govern his own life, and was ruined 
from within, it powerfully impeaches on the one hand 
Society at large, and on the other ‘‘the meagre Pitt ”— 
though Pitt, by the way, in smashing Napoleon, was doing 
as good and noble work as falls to the lot of most to do. 
It sets forth the amazing hypothesis that in the life at 
Mount Oliphant—in which, as the Bard himself reported, 
were blended the ‘‘toil of a galley slave” and ‘the 
cheerless gloom of a hermit”—was Burns’s best and 
happiest time. 


It does many other things at least as disconcerting as 
these: in especial, it attests its author’s fitness for the 
criticism of poetry by ‘‘mopping up” 
(there is really no other word for it) all 
the lyrics in English between Shakspeare 
and Burns—(Carew, that is, and Jonson, and Herrick ; 
Milton and Donne and Vaughan ; Herbert and Rochester 
and Blake)—to the advantage of Burns, and by setting 
forth a certain monumental definition of the essential 
qualities in Keats : whose poetry, it appears, ‘‘ consists 
in a maudlin weak-eyed sensibility and a certain vague 
random tunefulness of nature.” Moreover, it is more or 
less obsolete, more or less viewx jeu, at this time, for that 
it recognises that Burns the man was ‘‘a plexus of weak- 
nesses,” whereas it is now notorious that he was a model 
of all the middle-class virtues, besides being Statesman, 
Poet, Scotsman, and Kirk-Reformer, and much else the 
which ‘‘I winna name.” Still, it breathes the very spirit 
of ‘* A Man’s a Man for A’ That ;” it teems with references 
to the Game Laws, the ‘‘Painful Classes,” gentility, the 
meagre Pitt, and cognate subjects all in the right, the 
antient democratic vein ; despite some touches of wisdom, 
it perverts history and literature most eloquently ; it quotes 
“Scots wha Hae” with frenzy, and proposes the 
‘“Wounded Hare” as an example of genius in accord 
with sympathy ; in fine, it suggests the creation, if it do 
not actually call into being, that gifted and exuberant 
thing, the Common Burnsite : the man, that is, who knows 
little of Burns, but is content to accept him offhand as 
the sole miracle of modern times, as a greater soul, 
“perhaps” (thus Carlyle), than Napoleon, as Scottish 


“* Robbie.” 
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Literature embodied till the coming of Sir Walter Scott— 
in fine, as ‘‘ RObbie :” a word in which so many Twenty- 
fifth Januaries are implied that I cannot so much as begin 
to reveal the half of what, to the Elect, it means. 

‘‘ Thus the whirligig of Time brings on his revenges.” 
Carlyle danced never to the tune of Light o’ Love, and 
could not drink, and died the sole Tory in these Islands, 
and valued himself, especially, on an absolute grasp of the 
facts about which he wrote. Read the Essay on Burns, 
the Peasant on the Peasant, and you shall find that, despite 
some points of difference, he, so long the ‘‘ Sage,” is so 
closely in touch with the Burns Clubbists of to-day—in 
sentimentalism, partial knowledge of his subject, disdain 
of natural and inevitable law—that, for all his eloquence, 
for all his morality, for all his lofty ideal of Burns (who, 
by the way, was not a whit the superior, so he thought 
and held, of his—Carlyle’s—own father), he is, as I have 
said, the fons e¢ origo of as curious a superstition as ever 
sheriff fondled or provost caressed. For the real Burns, 
with his great gifts of humour and sympathy, and that 
touch of his on the Folk-Lyre which none has equalled 
in our tongue, he is not to be dwindled by any provost or 
sheriff, by any M.P. or divine, that ever leaned across a 
table-cloth in his honour. In the Kingdom of Poetry the 
Elderly Burnsite will count for about as much as the 
Byronic Young Man counts now. It is the orator and his 
elocution which make the speech: not the hurrahs of the 
crowd. W. E. H. 


HUMOURS OF A UNIVERSITY: 
A REALITY AND SOME SUGGESTIONS 


THE majority of people in this country are happy in know- 
ing nothing of London University, and I see no reason 
why they should be troubled about it. I do not write for 
them. But a growing minority have heard of it, a bore, 
a fuss, a bill, a Zimes correspondence subject, something 
that has to do with Professor Sylvanus Thompson and Sir 
Thomas Gresham, a thing that excites a number of quiet 
steady people in the most unaccountable way—I, for 
instance, have waved infrequently demonstrative arms 
and shouted myself hoarse—‘‘Garn,” ‘‘siddoun,” and so 
forth—about it—and people who have nibbled at the apple 
of such knowledge may as well go on with it, and know 
the truth. And here is the core of the matter, the whole 
business from beginning to end; what the concern is, 
what is being done with it, and the grounds (if any) of my 
remarkable excitement. Would that I could void my 
own mind of the affair by one such simple straightforward 
statement as Iam about to make! But that cannot be, 
and the London University Reformer will, I know, bother 
me, as the donkey boys bothered Betsy Trotwood, for 
many years to come, fetching me out, heating me terribly, 
and nothing done, 

The visible London University militant here on earth 
is hard by Mr. John Lane’s, or you can go to it up the 
Burlington Arcade. It presents a classical front adorned 
with smuts and statuary, and its immediate interior is a 
dismal unclean-looking corridor. Round and about and 
above there are examination rooms, clerks make their lair 
to the left of the entrance, and a registrar and other 
officials are to be found by the adventurous upstairs. In 
the basement there is an uncomfortable ill-managed 
refreshment cellar where many have once taken nourish- 
ment. Fly-blown cards tout about the corridor in this 
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subterranean interest. There is also a library from 
which I, as a member of Convocation, am entitled to 
get books. There are, I understand, quite desirable 
books in the library. I do not get them, however, 
because commonly when I make the attempt the library 
is closed in order that it may be used for examination 
purposes, and when it is not closed the librarian, who is 
also something else about the place, seems preoccupied 
in the matter of that something else. The room has iron 
ventilating gratings, and is thickly set with rows of little 
desks and other instruments of torture, and all its books 
are behind glass cupboard doors. Now a library should 
be comfortable and its books easy of access. Moreover, 
there is a flavour of the practical anatomy examinations— 
a thin permanent odour of dogfish and rabbits about the 
place. Fancy dissection in a library! Whiles this 
grey and grimy University is dusty, desolate, and 
empty ; whiles great crowds of bearded young fellows, 
callow men, priests from Stoneyhurst and Dissenting 
ministers, medical students, Hindoos, Board School 
teachers, the cheap hacks of private schools (as me), 
careless schoolgirls, too careless to pass! and careful 
schoolmistresses, too careful! and a most variegated 
tag rag and bobtail of students, swarm about the place, 
under the supervision of specially hired commissionaires 
and graduates in unaccustomed gowns, also (gowns and 
graduates) specially hired. These crowds culminate at 
ten and two, to be engulfed by the examination rooms, 
from which the constituent atoms emerge individually, 
pale, tremulous, hectic, garrulous, or simply and horribly 
complacent, as the hours roll in. Outside lurk the hire- 
lings of such notorious crammets as Mr. Briggs (he used 
to employ me), and Mr. Kerin (likewise), and so forth, 
armed with handbills and such like bait, to thrust into the 
candidate’s hand. Once a year the place brightens 
up, windows even are cleaned, one or two of the 
clerks mount weird nondescript robes, the distinguished 
peer and politician who happens to be for no particular 
reason Chancellor confers degrees, the lady graduates of 
the past year and many of the men appear robed, and 


‘there is a distinct and creditable attempt to give the thing 


a family, esprit-de-corpsey (? Fy. for galvanised corpse) 
air. And occasionally—twice a year—Convocation meets, 
and Dr. Collins, and Mr. Bompas, and Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, and Professor Sylvanus Thompson, and Dr. 
Napier, and other rising political barristers or barristerish 
people discuss some new move in this reform business, 
and inflame quiet literary men sitting on the back seats to 
the pitch of ‘‘ garn” and ‘‘ siddoun,” as already indicated. 

Which brings me to the question why any person 
should oppose any sort of reform for the London Uni- 
versity. Well, before I come to that, and while I am 
still cool, let me tell them one admirable thing about the 
University. It is purely an examining institution, and its 
examinations, with certain exceptions to which I will pre- 
sently allude, are open to all comers upon exactly the 
same terms. By the standard of other Universities, they 
are fairly stiff examinations. You pay your fees—and 
they are really very small fees—send in your knowledge 
brushed up smart and fine for the occasion, and back it 
comes with a stamp on it. You have then a guarantee of 
a certain amount of knowledge and erudition that passes 
current very generally. To certain types of men this has 
been of very great value indeed. You are, let us say, a 
Jude the Obscure, hideously despised and patronised by 
some illiterate curate person. You are a cultured Board 
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schoolmaster, sore from the assumption of a Cambridge 
“‘special,” your rector. Your possibilities of develop- 
ment may depend very largely on your chance of appealing 
against the estimate such people may form of your learning 
—the assumption, be it remembered, is always against the 
man of humble origins; he is always supposed to be 
ignorant, always supposed to be vulgar, and, if successful, 
aggressive in manner, until, and even after, he has proved 
the contrary. 

Hitherto and, indeed, still, in the matter of learning at 
least, you may have your ready answer—you may get a 
London degree. There on one list you are ‘‘ placed” 
beyond dispute, and the pot-hunter from Oxford and 
Cambridge, seeking after the many prizes of the institu- 
tion, comes in the most obliging fashion to determine the 
rate of exchange in scholarship. You will find Stoney- 
hurst and Edinburgh, and the crammer’s machine and 
South Kensington, and Colonial colleges and the private 
tutor weighed against the old Universities in the most 
impartial way. And ever and again you will find an ex- 
ceptional man of no authentic education getting his first 
gleam of recognition in this machine—George Gissing, 
for instance, appears one year as taking the prize in 
classics. 

Now, whatever else may be changed, that impartial 
examination system, I would submit, is not to be changed. 
Reform of many London University matters is needed sadly 
enough. Syllabuses are not altered to follow the growth of 
science, and the stereotyped character of the questioning— 
arising, I should imagine, from the dishonest off handedness 
of examiners and the want of animated moderators—has 
tempted able men to engage in the manufacture of candi- 
dates on a large scale. The Mr. Briggs above mentioned 
is an integral part of this problem; he has gone in for 
making London graduates as the Waltham Watch Com- 
pany makes watches ; he has laid down an extensive plant 
of tutors, who drill companies of candidates to answer the 
inevitable questions. I was one of his tutors—I may say, 
without modesty, a sort of specialist in that line. It was 
an interesting but laborious pursuit, having, to a thought- 
ful mind, a sort of collateral relationship to education. It 
was a little like very slow fencing against uninventive and 
careless antagonists, in other respects a little like chess, 
on the whole perhaps most like whist. The average 
candidate has an intense horror of learning anything not 
absolutely necessary to salvation, and that passionate 
disinclination to think out a subject which distinguishes 
common men. On the other hand, he is willingly 
laborious in all exercises not requiring thought, and 
voracious for unmeaning detail. In a cramming class the 
tutor does the thinkirg, arranges his row of pawns, and 
plays them. The examiners in my particular subject were 
as zoologists and botanists very distinguished and re- 
putable persons; as examiners they were remarkably 
slap-dash and simple-minded men. It has been my good 
fortune to see from a distance one of these examiners, a 
young obscurely celebrated professor, marking papers— 
immense satisfaction in his headlong pace, and a little 
drama of scowls and laughs for the benefit of a respectful 
onlooker. On the evidence of the paper set no one of 
them can ever have given two hours’ clear thought to the 
responsibilities of his examination work in his life, to the 
game he should have played against thought shirking, 
rote learning, and cram teaching. An efficient moderator 
would have made that clear to them. 

H. G. WELLs. 
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GERMANY’S FOOTHOLD IN CHINA 


When Germany on the pretext of protecting her mis- 
sionaries, seized Kiao-Chow Bay, she obtained a far more 
valuable possession than is imagined in this country. We 
publish below the first portion of a communication from a 
correspondent in the Far East, an expert in Chinese affairs, 
who wrote, it must be noted, before Kiao-Chow had fallen 
into German hands. His estimate of the extreme importance 
of the as yet entirely undeveloped province of Shantung, to 
which the bay belongs, was formed from personal observa- 
tions as early as 1896, and his arguments in favour of the 
development of the province by the establishment of a treaty 
port at Kiao-Chow and its connection with the capital of 
Shantung by a new railway line were therefore uninfluenced 
by Germany's action. 

Sbangbai. 

Tue Bay of Kiao-Chow is far and away ahead of any 
of the other bays in China, and indeed, I may say, of Asia, 
for the purposes of an open port. A glance, first at a 
good map, and afterwards at an Admiralty chart, will at 
once convince anyone who has the slightest knowledge of 
such matters that this is so. From a strategical point of 
view the bay is highly important, and is very adaptable to 
fortification, while, through the vast supply of excellent 
coal which is to be found in the immediate vicinity, it is 
particularly suitable as a base for any naval Power. Battle- 
ships drawing their full number of feet could run in here, 
coal alongside jetties which could easily be erected at 
certain points carefully surveyed by me, and put to sea 
again the instant their bunkers were full. No ship need 
wait for the tide in Kiao-Chow Bay, for ingress and egress 
is at all times possible. The entrance is land-locked and 
about two miles in width from east to west. The harbour 
is admirably walled in by the Lao Shan range of hills on 
the N.E., while it is well protected on the S. and S.W. 
There is water enough in the bay to anchor the fleets of 
the world, and yet I am informed by the sailors and fisher- 
men of the locality that rough water is almost unknown 
inside. From Ching-tao, a small port at the entrance, an 
ordinary coasting. steamer can easily make the run 
to Shanghai in twenty-four hours. Furthermore, both 
natives and a European resident of standing in the 
neighbourhood informed me that the bay and its entrance 
are entirely free from the fogs which for many months of 
the year prevail along the coast from a zone to the east of 
Kiao-Chow down to Shanghai itself, proving ~ st only an 
inconvenience to passengers, but a menace to cargoes. 

Approaching this bay from the interior, one first arrives 
at the city of Kiao-Chow, in years gone by a port of call 
for junks. Gradually, however, the inner portion of the 
north-west end of the bay silted up, and at the present 
time the nearest approach for small boats is Mat’ou, 
eighteen Chinese /¢ (three to the mile) south-east of the 
town. Water available for large junks can only be found 
thirty Zz farther on. From this point a magnificent pano- 
rama presents itself to the eye. As far as one can see to 
the south-east there lies one vast expanse of tranquil 
water, broken only by the masts and sails of incoming 
junks, still ‘‘ hull down,” and by the bold sierra-like out- 
line of the mountains standing sentinel on the north-east 
and south-west. The site for a port should, I think, be 
located towards the entrance, and about fifteen miles down 
the bay, either on the eastern or on the south-western 
side. The latter affords the deepest water. Piers and 
jetties would enable the largest ocean steamers or men- 
of-war to load and discharge at all states of the tide, the 
anchorage on both sides being excellent. Even at Ching- 
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tao—the small port outside the mouth of the bay—good 
anchorage is to be obtained, and a fine stone pier, about a 
hundred yards long, with an iron extension of the same 
size, has been erected by his Excellency Li-Hung-Chang. 

From the mercantile point of view the advantages of 
this harbour are great. Firstly, we have a_ reduced 
mileage to Woo-sung, while the adoption of the new 
route, Kiao-Chow-Shanghai, in place of the existing 
Shanghai-Tientsin, Shanghai-Chefoo runs would be an 
enormous gain. From Kiao-Chow Bay to Woo-sung Bar 
the average time of coasting steamers is about twenty-four 
hours, the normal run from Shanghai to Taku occupying 
about three days. On arrival at the bar a ship must 
employ the lighters of the ‘‘Taku Tug and Lighter 
Company” to unload and take away sufficient cargo to 
enable her to cross the bar and enter the river. So great, 
however, is the press of work sometimes that even in fine 
weather ships are often delayed for one or more tides 
before they can be sufficiently lightened ; and should a 
fresh breeze spring up the consequent heavy seas may 
cause an entire suspension of work. So difficult, too, is 
the navigation of the Peiho that steamers are always liable 
to ground, run ashore, or be detained by a block, while 
sometimes the river silts up to such an extent that ships 
cannot reach Tientsin. The average run to Tientsin may 
therefore safely be put at the best part of four days. 
A few vessels specially constructed for this trade may 
average three days, or even less. I am unable to enter 
into figures as to the financial saving and reduction of 
freight-rates by the adoption of a shorter route for a large 
part of the trade which now passes in and out by the 
Treaty Ports of Tientsin and Chefoo, but I may mention 
that the latter port labours under the disadvantage of 
being exposed to certain winds which may prevent the 
moving of cargo. This is not the case with Kiao-Chow. 

To sum up briefly, the points in favour of Kiao-Chow 
as a trade port are: (1) the size of the bay and depth of 
the water, coupled with good anchorage ; (2) comparative 
freedom from fog's ; (3) abundant supply of first-class coal 
easily obtainable if a railway be constructed within the 
province of Shantung from its capital Tsinan Fu to Kiao- 
Chow; (4) the possibility at all times of ingress and 
egress for large ships ; (5) reduced mileage to Shanghai. 

I may state that no engineering obstacle presents 
itself to hinder the construction of a line between Tsinan 
Fu and Kiao-Chow on the most advantageous terms. The 
route is almost perfectly level, and no cuttings are neces- 
sary. The ground is fairly free from floods. Labour is 
cheap and abundant. Good stone ballast is procurable 
everywhere along the route in unlimited quantities. The 
few rivers and ravines to be crossed can be easily spanned, 
and altogether the cost of such a line would be compara- 
tively small. 

As to the untapped sources of wealth in Shantung, the 
hills which are so unproductive from the agricultural 
standpoint are known to be full of buried wealth. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, coal, and asbestos have been 
found, some of them in large quantities, only awaiting 
the day when, by Imperial sanction or otherwise, the 
province is thrown open to the miner, native and foreign. 
Then, indeed, will fortune smile on the half-starved in- 
habitant of Shantung. When he is secured against 
famine by the introduction of steam locomotion, with an 
honest day’s labour rewarded by fair remuneration, the 
conditions of his now miserable existence will be entirely 
changed. MortTIMER O’SULLIVAN. 
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SPRING SALMON FISHING 


Few journeys of equal length afford so many agreeable 
contrasts as that between Berlin and Copenhagen. Fora 
hundred and fifty miles the route lies through a vast, 
unfenced, sandy plain, barred with belts of gloomy pines ; 
at Warnemiinde the dusty corridor-train is exchanged for 
a bright little steamer which, in a couple of hours, runs 
you across the sparkling Ostsee to Danish Gjeddesrodde ; 
whence an amphibious railway winds its leisurely course 
towards the capital, through smiling pastures, English 
hedgerows, and beechwoods beloved of Hans Andersen. 
Not less surprising is the difference in the people from 
those you have left behind. German officials never suffer 
you to forget the ‘ mailed fist ;” one feels lucky to escape 
from them without incurring some frightful penalty for 
breach of all-pervading military etiquette. But in Denmark 
all is changed; even the Custom House officials seem 
shocked at the nature of the duties imposed on them, 
when they beg apologetically that the traveller will unlock 
one out of his many pzeces ; and when you take your seat 
in a truly luxurious railway carriage, you are made to feel 
that you are conferring unmerited honour on the State 
which owns and works the line. Scandinavians and 
Saxons spring from a common Teutonic stock, but the 
former seem to have appropriated William of Wykeham’s 
adage—Manners makyth man—and succeed in making 
intercourse exceedingly agreeable all round. 

Almost, but not quite, as distinct is the change to be 
noted in our own island by one crossing the Moray Firth 
from the south. There is, indeed, no militarism in 
Aberdeenshire—a thoroughly Saxon county, albeit the 
birthplace of the Gordon Highlanders—but suavity is 
not the most obvious of the many virtues of its inha- 
bitants. Cross the Firth, pass into the dreary wastes of 
Caithness, and you encounter at once the unmistakable 
Scandinavian traits among the population. Norse blood,. 
with an infusion of Celtic, produces a race probably of 
superior social amenity to any other. This adds immensely 


to the zest of field-sports, especially to that of early salmon 


fishing, which involves the spending of long hours by the 
waterside in solitude, save for the presence of the attendant 
gillie. 

Now there be gillies and. gillies. An Irishman in that 
capacity is sure to be amusing, a Highlander generally 
sympathetic; both perhaps succeed in concealing their 
total disregard of veracity. As for the Lowland Scot, you 
may place implicit reliance on the few observations he 
emits, but his incorrigible dourness has a depressing effect. 
It is the Norseman of Caithness who alone fulfils the part 
to perfection, putting himself in harmony with all his 
employers’ moods, ready to discuss politics, agriculture, 
literature, or what not, yet thoroughly sound and true 
in all pertaining to his craft. 

Great is the joy to stand once more with such a man 
on the familiar marge; the well-known landscape lies 
around—weather-wan grass, brown stunted heather, dark, 
blotchy ploughed land stretching away without a tree, 
hardly a superfluous bush, to break the monotony of it, 
to the low upland horizon of that purplish blue peculiar to 
northern atmosphere. It has been a winter mild almost 
beyond precedent. There has been no ice, fish have been 
running up for weeks, and the river flows on as of yore, 
full of promise and full of mystery—the fundamental 
charm of angling. The current ripples under the cliff on 
the far side with exactly the same eddies as it did twelve 














months ago, when your fly, passing the point of yonder 
sunken rock, suddenly stopped, the line tightened, the 
greenheart bent, the reel screeched, and, ten minutes 
later, the first clean fish of 1897 drew the index of the 
steelyard to an honest 12 Ib. 

We don’t waste much time at this season in discussing 
the merits of different flies. A Highlander’s imagination 
runs riot in change: a Lowlander is obstinate in preference 
for some particular pattern, and turns sulky if you hesitate 
to conform exactly to what he prescribes; but a Norse- 
man is sensible; all he stipulates for is s/se ; provided the 
lure be big enough to stir fish lying in a snow-fed stream, 
he sets no store by nice shades of colour or variety of 
material. On this occasion a new device from the Dee, 
called the ‘‘ Mar Lodge”—an elegant confection of black 
silk, silver tinsel, and jungle-fowl hackles—is despatched 
to its mission on the waters. Again and again it traverses 
the well-remembered spot at the rock point; there is 
nubody at home there to-day. Twenty yards lower, where 
the channel shoals and broadens, comes that indescribable 
elastic ‘‘draw” which tells of a fish firmly hooked under 
water; the exquisite spasm traverses line and rod, making 
all the fisherman's ganglia tingle ; but immediately there 
follows a figure-of-eight movement—unmistakable token 
of the unclean ; hope is restored for a moment by a spirited 
dash up stream, but that ends by the fish showing on the 
surface and revealing the white body and dark fins which 
distinguish the unwelcome kelt. Lose no time over him ; 
get hold of the line, James (fancy this son of Vikings 
answering to commonplace ‘‘ James!”—he ought to be 
Magnus or Olaf) and draw the beast ashore. Ah! see 
how he has chewed up the “‘ Mar Lodge;” serve me right 
for displaying fancy articles at 3s. 6d. each when kelts are 
about. 

Operations are resumed with a fly of tougher materials, 
fully three inches long, with a body of indestructible pig’s 
wool, dyed, like the Northumbrian miner’s handkerchief !— 
“*Nane o’ yer gaudy collors ; just gie me plain reed and 
yalley!”—and lapped with stout silver twist instead of 
tinsel. Kelts are on the job to-day, and keep one’s 
nerves alert ; but never a ‘‘ sea-fish”’ makes a sign till the 
light is beginning to fail. It is at Hell Pool—famed for 
holding fish, but of indifferent repute as a good place for 
raising them, by reason of its great depth—that we meet 
him. The river here, rushing full against an opposing 
crag, wheels with mighty tumult to the right. It is a bad 
place to fish, for the wind (it is always blowing in Caith- 
ness) flies in violent gusts now here, now there—now 
behind, now before. Far out of reach, just where there 
are a few square yards of quiet water at the tail of the 
pool, a fish, unmistakably clean, makes a head-and-tail 
rise. ‘* That one will take if you can cover him,” quoth 
the watchful James. Aye, but how to cover him? he is 
full forty yards away, and the cliff bars all nearer 
approach. The only plan is to make a wide circuit round 
the cliff through the moor; which, in feverish haste, for it 
will be dark in half an hour, we proceed to do. Then 
there is a scramble down a kind of watercourse—a mere 
scar in the precipice—transacted not without abrasion and 
the admission of cold water to very sensitive parts of the 
person ; and at last we stand together on a strip of rock- 
strewn turf beside the river. 

Loudly thumps the fisher’s heart against his ribs as 
the line extends over the oily surface: it is a moment of 
suspense verging on the painful. The current is strong, 
and brings the fly round quick, but not too quick for a 
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pair of eyes below. There is a gleam—a snatch— 
then begins the old game of pulley-hauley, in which treble 
gut puts the odds heavily on the landward side. No kelt 
this, but a salmon fresh from the tide, which in due time 
lies high and dry in the twilight—one of the most 
perfectly beautiful of all living creatures. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 


A SONG OF EXMOOR 


Tue Forest above and the Combe below 
On a bright September morn! 

He’s the soul of a clod who thanks not God 
That ever his body was born ! 

So hurry along, the stag’s afoot, 
The Master’s up and away ! 

Halloo! Halloo! we'll follow it through 
From Bratton to Porlock Bay ! 


So hurry along, the stag’s afoot, 
The Master's up and away ! 

Halloo! Halloo! we'll follow it through 
From Bratton to Porlock Bay! 


Hark to the tufters’ challenge true, 
’Tis a rote that the red-deer knows ! 

His courage awakes, his covert he breaks, 
And up for the moor he goes ! 

He’s all his rights and seven on top, 
His eye’s the eye of a king, 

And he’ll beggar the pride of some that ride 
Before he leaves the ling ! 


Here comes Antony bringing the pack, 
Steady ! he’s laying them on! 
By the sound of their chime you may tell that it’s time 
To harden your heart and be gone. 
Nightacott, Narracott, Hunnacott’s passed, 
Right for the North they race : 
He’s leading them straight for Blackmoor Gate, 
And he’s setting a pounding pace! 


We’re running him now on a breast-high scent, 
But he leaves us standing still ; 

When we swing round by Westland Pound 
He’s far up Challacombe Hill. 

The pack are a string'of struggling ants, 
The quarry’s a dancing midge, 

They’re trying their reins on the edge of the Chains 
While he’s on Cheriton Ridge. 


He’s gone by Kittuck and Lucott Moor, 
He’s gone by Woodcock’s Ley ; 

By the little white town he’s turned him down, 
And he’s soiling in open sea. 

So hurry along, we'll both be in, 
The crowd are a parish away! 

We're a field of two, and we've followed it through 
From Bratton to Porlock Bay ! 


So hurry along, we'll both be in, 
The crowd are a parish away! 
We're a field of two, and we've followed it through 
From Bratton to Porlock Bay ! 
Henry NEWBOLT. 
[Copyright in the United States by John Lane. | 
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SOCIETY 


Tue assembling of Parliament is taken for the first sign 
of the London season. It is heralded as such by those 
who write in newspapers, and, there is 
reason to hope, is so received by habitual 
readers. It is so much easier not to 
remove the customary landmarks of the social calendar ; 
so much easier, too, to say the same things about them: 
to assume that everybody is coming up to town; that 
houses will be let ; that young ladies will dance at their 
first balls; and that haberdashers will make their fortunes. 
This was true enough forty or fifty years ago. And it is 
simpler to go on re-stating the custom of our forefathers 
than to study the habits of what is called Society to-day. 
On the First of September we still proclaim that ‘‘ sports- 
men were early on the stubbles,” although there have 
been no stubbles within the memory of the rising genera- 
tion. And so, at the opening of Parliament, we tacitly 
assume that legislators have taken the necessary steps for 
attending constantly to their duties at Westminster, and 
for enjoying at the same time the companionship of their 
wives and families in the ‘‘ little lodging-houses” which 
so exercise the mind of Mr. George Russell. It is but 
another step of traditional inference to assume that the 
country, left desolate by the leaders of Society, can present 
but few charms to the bulk of that mysterious organism. 


A Pretty 
Fiction, 


It so happens that nothing of the kind takes place. 
Some of the legislators are not yet back from trips under- 
taken to the Colonies or to India in order to complete 
their political education. Others are still loath to tear 
themselves away for good and all from their offices in the 
business centres of provincial industry. They spread out 
the ‘‘ whips” from their political chiefs with reluctant 
fingers on their breakfast-tables, and conclude that there 
will be no harm in waiting to see how the Government 
gets on. The response elicited by these urgent appeals 
from yet others, claimed by the Riviera and the hunting- 
field, is perhaps limited to a fervently expressed readiness to 
return for any important division on receipt of a telegram. 


But if all the 670 members of the House with their 
wives and daughters were to invade London on February 7, 
it is doubtful whether the London season 
could even then be said truthfully to have 
begun. Not that these are not con- 
spicuous among their generation. They are, for the most 
part, notable men, many of them more notable outside 
politics than inside. The fact is that Society has become 
so vast and complex as to preclude the registering of any 
obvious change in its features as a consequence of even 
such an influx totown. When Lord George Bentinck acted 
as starter to a race in blue coat, top-boots, and breeches ; 
when Mr. Disraeli addressed the House in a purple velvet 
waistcoat, it was otherwise. The striking note of costume 
was, as it were, the flag flying over the Headquarter 
Staff of Society in its camp for the time being. But now 
even such originality of costume would excite no more 
than the mild and strictly local surprise called forth on the 
Terrace by a startling cummerbund some sultry evening in 
July, or, at the Bibury Meeting, by white flannels and a 
straw hat. Mr. ‘‘Tommy” Bowles’s white ducks, Mr. 
Courtney’s buff waistcoat point only to their individual 
tastes. The days when the migration of politicians or of 
sportsmen could alter the face of Society are no more. 


Vast and Myste- 
rious, 
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Millionaires and racing men, the hierarchy of the Church 
and the officers on leave after a victorious campaign, may 
come and go without leaving a sensible impression on the 
vast and mysterious organism which we call Society. It is 
not so in Vienna or in Rome. There Society is a definite 
body of known persons, whose advent to the capital or 
villeggiatura may be noted as we note the arrival and dis- 
appearance of the cuckoo and swallow. But if we are to 
talk of London Society at all, it must, pending a new 
study of its myriad elements and complicated currents, 
be in terms borrowed from old days when its convenient 
size and simple structure gave facilities for observation. 


How strange it is to read in a novel by Whyte-Melville 
‘‘that the season was at its height” on April 11! But, if 
we reflect, it is just as belated and as 
inaccurate to say that the Season begins 
with the opening of Parliament. Were 
we not lulled into inattention by the familiar frequency of 
this assumption in the Press, it would strike with the 
quaint charm of the announcement still to be found in our 
almanacks that ‘‘ hare-hunting ” begins, or ends, on such 
aday. In London, now, taking the year through, there 
are more interesting persons by many thousands, even by 
tens of thousands, than at any previous epoch of history. 
But the ramifications of their friendships and interests— 
political, social, literary, artistic, financial, industrial— 
defy analysis and refute conventional classification. The 
son of a duke is in the City, the earl is on the Stage, the 
rural democrat has his autobiography edited by a countess. 
The game is played without any rules and only success- 
fully by those who are really, or apparently, unconscious 
that there is any game to be played at all. Men who are 
interesting for their achievements in any field of enterprise 
or of hospitality, and who are good fellows into the bar- 
gain ; women with the power to charm, to stimulate the 
lazy, and to rest the overworked by their conversation, or 
to minister to the still more subtile disease of those who 
are sated with pleasure—these build up shifting centres of 
social intercourse and real friendship. That is Society in 
so far as Society can be said any longer to exist. But it 
is obviously risky to lay down propositions with seeming 
confidence on the habits of such a monster, or to fix dates 
and seasons for him with an air of precision. 


How the Game 
is Played. 


La carritre ouverte is the present watchword of Society, 
and it is open to any talent that is pleasantly displayed, 
Th without ostentation. But the talent must 
e New : , . 
Conditions. >be displayed; not hidden with mock 
modesty. Neither of learning, nor of any 
other excellence, would it now be true to say, with Lord 
Chesterfield, that it should be carried as a man carries his 
watch which he takes out only when asked for the time. 
The clever man is expected to say something clever in the 
course of the evening, but not to monopolise the conversa- 
tion. The pretty woman must not turn the subject whea 
its growing interest threatens distraction from her charm ; 
but she is expected to look as pretty as she can, and to 
accept admiration frankly. It is no longer sufficient to 
‘*do nothing in particular, and to do it very well.” The 
specialist in social ease, and in nothing else, disappeared, 
as a reigning force, with Augustus Savile and Alfred 
Montgomery. Now, to succeed, you must have a distinc- 
tion and you must wear it for a difference. But in such a 
manner as to convey that the distinction of others interests 
you more than your own. 











I2 


TERRIBLE AMUSEMENT 


A YEAR or so ago any writer who had the temerity to 
express a mild preference for the “‘happy ending” to 
dramatic productions would have been accounted rash 
to the verge of folly. The theatre had suddenly become en- 
trusted with a ‘‘ mission,” a goodly fellowship of dramatic 
apostles voiced the praises of artistically delineated sin 
and death, and pathological illustrations of moral debility 
were enthusiastically acknowledged as the theatre’s 
message. The very natural effect of the new gospel 
having been, however, to empty the theatres and over- 
crowd the music-halls, the apostles of the weird novelty 
fell from grace, and have now been abandoned to the un- 
remunerative occupation of crying in the wilderness. Yet 
the influence of their malodorous cult is clearly upon us 
still; and it seems to have had some voice in the shaping 
of the most remarkable play the new year has yet given us : 
Mr. Laurence Irving's very capable work ‘‘ Peterthe Great.” 

The deliberate and cold-blooded murder by a father of 
his son is hardly an attractive topic to a healthy person ; 
and it becomes a splendid satire upon an age piously 
claiming propinquity to the millennium to include such a 
spectacle among its public ‘‘amusements.” By his treat- 
ment of the theme Mr. Irving can scarcely claim that 
historic fact is his excuse for the catastrophe of his 
play, since he has shown himself so far amenable 
to polite views as to invent an elaborately apologetic 
prelude to the culminating act of brutality. If he 
had consistently adhered to the facts, and had served up 
for our delectation murder done in a debauched frenzy, 
his Peter would have needed no more excuse than such as 
we ourselves could readily make for the homicidally insane. 
To the majority of people such a crime as Peter’s is un- 
thinkable on any other hypothesis ; and in attempting to 
apologise for the actual the author has simply postulated 
the impossible. There may have been men who could sit 
down and calmly weigh a not unloved son’s life in the 
balance against personal ambition and childish vanity ; 
but nothing in familiar history justifies this conception of 
human attributes. And to picture such an unnatural 
parent as overwhelmed with crocodile grief on the threshold 
of his crime is to present the traditional juxtaposition of 
incongruities which is the basis of the farcical rather than 
the tragic. 

Since, by this deviation from historical accuracy, Mr. 
Irving has shown himself agreeable to complaisantly bow- 
ing before the traditions of the theatre, it would surely 
not have been an unpardonable outrage if he had con- 
tinued to live in the more congenial atmosphere of romance 
to the end. Having discovered a gentle trait in Peter's 
character to which the historian has been blind, he might 
have reasonably developed his lucky find even to the point 
of sparing the life of Alexis. In deference to the con- 
ventional proprieties, the manner of Alexis’s death is 
altered from knouting to poison ; and even this, ina sudden 
access of scrupulous nicety, is administered out of the 
sight of the audience; but death, however untimely or 
however ostentatiously deplored by the murderer, is 
remorselessly insisted on. And this is the one feature 
that makes an otherwise fascinating play absolutely in- 
tolerable. With less competent interpretation such a 
theme might lose something of its depressing influence ; 
but the very excellence of Sir Henry Irving’s impersona- 
tion emphasises the dolorous effect of the present produc- 
tion. There is no loophole of escape from the dismal 
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catastrophe, in spite of the fact that the way for it is 
strategically paved with excellent comedy. 

I find it difficult to see the utility of dealing with such 
a subject in a place of amusement. It may be that many 
of us require a wholesome chastening occasionally ; but it 
is not to the theatre that we should turn in our extremity 
of remorse. The ancient experiment of dried peas worn 
in the shoe has decidedly a prior claim on the devotees of 
penance, and it has the additional merit of being a 
sufficiently unobtrusive form of moral therapeutics to 
spare the feelings of those with no conscious need of the 
physician. The theatre is the sphere wherein we may 
employ our lighter leisure ; and it is hardly its function 
to engender emotions fitted only for the obsequies of near 
relatives. That Tragedy is a high and noble form of the 
dramatic art I readily concede; but the majesty and 
poetry of a son’s murder by his father do not seem in my 
opinion to be obvious enough to command admiration. 
At the most, the question is one of purely technical 
interest, and, in spite of its highly artistic treatment, it 
can do little more than shock the susceptibilities of think- 
ing people. So far as I am aware this is Mr. Laurence 
Irving’s most ambitious effort; it is certainly his most 
successful. And seeing the power that such a success 
places in his hand, it will be a pity if he allows his future 
work to be dominated by the shadow of the Latter-Day 
Saints of the drama who have now been exorcised back to 
their native brimstone. 


ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


A NEW VIEW OF WAGNER 


Tue London musical world is still hardly recovered from 
its winter torpor. Mechanically, somnolently, almost 
somnambulistically, one goes to concerts and listens to 
performances ; but neither players nor listeners seem yet 
quite thoroughly restored to the possession of their 
faculties. Executants perform and audiences listen ; but 
little happens. There have yet been no events. The musical 
record of 1898 is still a sheet unspotted. At St. James’s 
Hall the ‘‘ Pops” go on. In Langham Place the Saturday 
Symphony Concerts have resumed, whereat a symphony 
of Borodin has even got itself performed. Elsewhere, as 
one learns from the advertisements, the Ballad Concerts 
continue. Half a dozen ‘‘recitalists” of sorts have ap- 
peared ; but the season proper has yet to begin. 

Meanwhile, one may direct attention to a curious 
article in Scribner on ‘‘Some Tendencies of Modern 
Opera,” by Mr. De Koven. Mr. De Koven belongs, it 
seems, to that not too numerous species—the composer- 
critic. By day he makes music for himself. By night he 
discusses that of others for the New York Herald. 1 trust 
his compositions are less open to criticism than this par- 
ticular example, at all events, of his literary utterances. 
Mr. De Koven’s theory, in brief, seems to be that latter- 
day opera has been killed by Wagner—a sufficiently 
astonishing suggestion in itself. But Mr. De Koven is 
nothing if not audacious. Not that he is an anti- 
Wagnerite apparently. Far from it, he would have us 
believe. But if Wagner had only stopped at ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
he thinks, it would have been so much better. Then he 
would have accomplished all the essential reforms he 
battled for, and at the same time would have left behind 
a pattern not impossible of imitation by his successors. 

By following up ‘‘ Lohengrin” with ‘‘ Tristan,” the 
‘*Ring,” and the rest, he defeated this happy result. 
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These later works are magnificent. But they are not 
operas. On the contrary, they are amazing examples of 
an “impossible. and impracticable theory,” and therefore 
useless as a starting point for future operatic com- 
posers. Hence the melancholy failure which must attend 
the efforts of all latter-day musicians who without 
Wagner's unattainable genius adopt his stupendous crea- 
tions as working models for their own feebler efforts. 
The conclusion is that operatic composers if they wish to 
succeed must revert to the ‘‘ Lohengrin” model, or better 
still—and here perhaps a suggestion of the cloven hoof 
peeps forth—to that of Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff,” wherein we 
are told that ‘‘ by discarding the /etmotiv entirely, Verdi 
has attained a felicity and diversity of musical expression, 
power of faithful musical characterisation, pictorial effect, 
and dramatic truth, which has not been excelled, if 
equalled, by Wagner in his most transcendent efforts.” 

Is there any truth in Mr. De Koven’s theory? Surely 
none! True enough there has been a sad dearth of great 
operas since the death of Wagner. But is there any 
warrant whatever for ascribing this to the cause which 
Mr. De Koven assigns? All the facts point the other 
way. From Mr. De Koven’s article one would imagine 
that since Wagner’s death operatic composers have 
devoted all their efforts to the production of trilogies, 
tetralogies, and other monumental works on Bayreuth 
lines to the exclusion of operas of the more ordinary type. 
As all musicians know, just the reverse of this has actually 
‘been the case. Mr. De Koven says that if composers 
would only accept ‘‘ Lohengrin ” as their starting point all 
would be well. But this is precisely what composers have 
been doing. There is hardly a single work which has been 
written since Wagner’s time which has gone beyond the 
‘* Lohengrin” model in respect of those Wagnerian cha- 
facteristics which Mr. De Kovencondemns. Such modern 
operas as have failed have done so for the simple reason 
that their music has not pleased. 

Nay, almost the only work which has achieved universal 
fame and popularity since Wagner’s death—except oddly 
enough in the United States—has been one which almost 
out-Wagners Wagner as regards its employment of the 
Bayreuth methods. I refer, of course, to Humperdinck’s 
“* Hansel und Gretel.” Here, if you like, are Wagnerian 
principles in the matter of leading motive, continuous 
melody, elaborate orchestration, and the rest, pushed to 
their furthest limits. And the result? The most admired 
and successful opera since ‘‘ Parsifal.” Could any circum- 
stance demonstrate more crushingly the absurdity of the 
‘De Koven theory? Verdi’s ‘‘ Falstaff,” on the other 
hand, with all its beauties, has never achieved popularity, 
as Mr. De Koven himself admits, although by discarding 
the leading motive and generally disregarding the Wag- 
nerian traditions, it conforms to the very principle upon 
which he insists. Mr. De Koven must try again. The 
absence of great operas since Wagner has yet to be ac- 
‘counted for. H. A.-S. 


MILLAIS AND ROSSETTI 


THE dominant note in the Art world of London just now 
‘is English, and English of the Victorian era. It is mani- 
fested in the works of three men, differing in the expres- 
sion of their genius, yet all having this in common, 
that their art education was derived solely from this 
country. The Millais exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
‘that of Rossetti at the New Gallery, and that of Sir John 
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Gilbert at the Old Water-Colour Society, although cone 
sisting of but a fraction of the life-work of those artists, 
fairly cover their respective careers. Apart from their 
intrinsic merits, they are important and instructive in 
their quality of a purely native product. For Rossetti, 
half Italian though he was, and drawing inspiration from 
medizval Italy, owed nothing save his descent to the 
country he never cared to visit. In the inception of his 
ideas he was wholly English, and he matured them under 
London skies. 

The Millais and Rossetti collections have a peculiar 

interest, inasmuch as they bear record of that great 
awakening, the Pre-Raphaelite movement. There is no 
need here to go into the well-known history of the 
Brotherhood. Of brief existence, its influence has been 
far-reaching. The one who religiously held fast to its 
principles, Holman Hunt, does not concern us _ here. 
Rossetti swerved from them, irresistibly led by his peculiar 
temperament. Millais surrendered to the strong human 
sympathies within him, and broke away completely. The 
individuality of each was too powerful to be trammelled 
by formulated doctrines. Millais, the painter, followed 
the path Nature had marked out for him; Rossetti, the 
poet, did likewise. Yet the discipline of the Brotherhood 
remained an abiding influence with both. In the revolt 
against insincerity and false conventionalism, of which the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement was really the expression, two 
of the principles insisted upon were truthful and elaborate 
delineation and deep earnest feeling. Millais, the master 
craftsman, threw the whole strength of his splendid 
technique into the application of the first. Rossetti made 
the second the vehicle of his intense poetic nature. In 
‘¢ Ophelia,” in ‘‘ The Proscribed Royalist,” in the ‘‘ Portrait 
of John Ruskin,” we have the fruition in Millais, and in 
later years and a larger manner, can it be said that the 
masterly modelling in a portrait like ‘‘ Bishop Frazer,” the 
exquisite presentment of English girlhood in ‘‘ Olivia,” 
and ‘‘ Sweetest Eyes that Ever Were” owe nothing to the 
strenuous conscientious labours of those Pre-Raphaelite 
days ? 
' Another revolution effected by the band of youthful mal- 
contents was in the domain of colour. Bituminous shadows 
and murky falsities were to be banished with the ‘‘ brown 
tree.” Light and air and the positive hues of nature were 
to reign in their stead. The luminous intensity of Rossetti 
glows on the walls of the South Room of the New Gallery, 
finding, perhaps, its fullest expression in ‘‘ Bethlehem 
Gate.” And beauty of colour is strongest in Millais in 
his pronounced Pre-Raphaelite period. Take ‘‘ The 
Huguenot” and ‘‘ Mariana” as examples. But it never 
altogether deserted him. It breaks out in the splendour 
of the robe of ‘‘Esther” (1865). It is present in the 
‘* Mrs. Bischoffsheim” of his most mundane days, and in 
the late work ‘‘The Girlhood of St. Theresa.” Before 
Millais became himself, the alternate influence of his 
brothers in art is apparent. Now it is that of Holman 
Hunt, in the somewhat dry record of fact in ‘‘ Christ 
in the House of his Parents”; now that of Rossetti, in 
‘* Mariana” and “‘ Lorenzo and Isabella.” But ‘‘ Ferdinand 
lured by Ariel” (1849) foretells the Millais of the future. 

The difference between the two, Millais and Rossetti, 
is briefly this—that in Rossetti we have contentment with 
an ideal attained, in Millais a striving and reaching forth 
to a larger world beyond. Rossetti was happy on the 
placid bosom of an enchanted lake, Millais sailed forth on 
the broad ocean of humanity. 
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FINANCE 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE Money Market is undecided whether to look for higher or 
lower money rates. On Friday of last week discount houses 
raised deposit rates, the disposition then being to take a very firm 
view of the course of the Money Market. This action was founded 
upon the fact that supplies of money had become so scarce as to 
occasion the recommencement of borrowings from the Bank, 
while it was known that the Bank was still the holder of some 
£ 3,000,000 of bills previously deposited by the market. 

At the time of writing the tendency is for the moment easier, 
which is due mainly to the great scarcity of bills. A further con- 
sideration assisting this downward movement, and a point to be 
borne in mind in estimating the prospects of the market, is the 
expectation that Government disbursements may shortly com- 
mence. To a greater extent probably than is generally recog- 
nised, the recent engineering strike has aided the Bank’s efforts to 
raise market discount quotations. But for the protracted strike 
Government disbursements last year would probably have been 
greater by two to three millions than they actually were, which 
means that so much money has been temporarily withheld from 
market resources. With the termination of the strike it is not 
improbable that this position may be considerably altered. 


Bank and Market Rates of Discount in the principal market centres of 
Europe, together with the Exchange on London as compared with 
the previous week 

———- : 

Bank Rate Market Rate | EXCHANGE ON LonpOoN 
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To some extent business has been restricted by the uncertainties 
surrounding foreign politics. Apart from this influence, markets 
have shown indications to activity with an upward tendency in 
prices. This has been especially noticeable in speculative direc- 
tions, such as American and Canadian railroad shares, Argentine 
Government and railway securities, and certain specialities in the 
industrial market. 

Consols, after temporary dulness, show scarcely any change on 
balance for the week ; the usual shortness of stock was shown at 
the settlement. Other “ gilt-edged” securities have also been well 
maintained, and notwithstanding the recent failures by the Liver~ 
pool Corporation and the East Indian Railway Company to place 
the whole amount of their loans on-the original terms proposed—a 
fact which has excited some attention—the investor’s dilemma in 
finding sound securities to yield a reasonable amount of interest is 
probably not yet at an end. 

Apart from weakness in Brazilian stocks on the continued de- 
cline in exchange and reports (wholly unconfirmed and probably 
untrue) that negotiations for the sale by the Brazilian Government 
of the Central Railway have fallen through, foreign Government 
securities have been steady, with an improving tendency towards 
the end of the week ona revival of speculative activity in Paris. 
Argentine Government securities, although without striking change 
for the week, have been firm, crop prospects being reported to be 
hopeful. 

English railway stocks have been mainly influenced by the 
dividend announcements and anticipations of results yet to be 
made known. With a few exceptions, most of the dividends have 
been about equal to expectations, although, as anticipated, working 
expenses have swallowed much of the gross increase in takings. 
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The tendency of the market, however, is favourable, the collapse 
of the engineering strike being a favourable factor. 

Realisations of profits have caused a set back in Grand Trunk 
and Canadian Pacific issues. Such a reaction was desirable, the 
speculative account in Grand Trunks at all events having become 
considerable. At the same time, and in view of the hopeful 
prospect of traffics, we should not like to say that the rise may not 
proceed further yet. Any decrease in speculative activity in the 
Canadian lines has been more than equalised by the buoyancy of 
American railroad securities. The movement has been almost 
entirely initiated in New York, funding schemes and consolidation 
of interests of various lines being used as levers to raise the whole 
market. Influences such as these have effected alniost phenomenal 
rises in Lake Shore, New York Central, and New York Ontario 
shares. 

In the Mining Market the feature continues to be the strength of 
copper shares, and Rio Tinto, under influence of Paris buying, have 
further advanced to 28,4, the highest point ever recorded. Moreover, 
South African mining shares, after a long period of inactivity, are 
not without signs of a reviving tendency. A few of the shares 
influenced by Paris operators have already risen considerably. 
We understand that debentures of a large South African land 
company will be offered for subscription shortly. 


THE CHINESE LOAN 


AT a moment when the Great Powers of Europe are striving for 
pre-eminence in the Far East, and asa means to that end are 
eagerly competing with each other as to who shall have the 
“honour” of lending twelve to sixteen millions to China, it may 
seem a little out of place to descend to such details as the financial 
aspect of the question and to inquire more particularly as to the 
precise security to be obtained for such a loan. Yet, however 
important and even advisable—and we do not dispute that for 
many reasons it may be most desirable—that this country should 
secure the next Chinese loan, it none the less devolves upon us to 
consider the question in the same practical manner that we 
should that of any other financial operation. 

The merest glance at the course of Chinese national finance 
during the past few years is sufficient to show that the position of 
that country’s credit as reflected in her foreign loan operations is 
remarkable. 

Previous to the outbreak of war between China and Japan in 
1894-95 the total outstanding foreign debt of the former country 
amounted to about £2,300,000, the details being as follows :— 





Amount Out- Original 
Tctal Amount standing at Issue 
of Loan end of 1894 _—‘Price 
Seven per cent. -(1885 loan) ......000+++ £1,505,000 4,243,900 98 
Six per cent. (1885 loan) ........esees 2,200,000 450,000 98 
Taels 
Seven per cent. Silver Loan (1894)... ifadiegaed 1,635,000 98 
£5,342,000 £2,328, 900 


The war, as everyone will remember, ended in a decisive victory 
for Japan, the terms of peace involving the payment of an indemnity 
by China of a sum very little short of £40,000,000. Yet, notwith- 
standing this crushing defeat and consequent loss of such military 
prestige as she formerly possessed (very little, we admit), and in 
spite of an enormous addition to the foreign debt, we find that at 
the present time the credit of China, as shown by the terms on 
which recent loans have been secured, is, apparently, higher than 
ever. This may be gathered from the following statement of the 
outstanding indebtedness at the present day :— 







Outstanding Issue 
Taels Amount Price 
Seven per cent Silver Loan (1894) ...... Pray npr £1,635,000 98 
9935) 
Six per cent. Gold Loan (1895) ......+0 y Seen poes 3,000,000 96 
Six per cent. Loan (April, 1895).......+ 1,000,000 1,000,000 106 
*Four per cent. Gold Loan (1895)....... 15,820,000 15,473,000 99 
Five per cent. Gold Loan (1896) ...+.. 16,000,000 16,000,009 





99 
£37:455,000 £37,108,000 — 
* Issued in Russia and France with special Russian guarantee; 


It will be seen, therefore, that in spite of a severe military 
and naval defeat involving an unproductive increase in the 
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national debt from three millions to nearly forty millions, and in 
spite, moreover, of unsatisfactory commercial conditions as a 
result both of war and the depreciation of exchange consequent 
upon the fall in silver, Chinese credit is not only apparently un- 
impaired, but at the present moment we have the sight of two of the 
greatest European Powers exerting every art known to diplomacy 
to obtain “ permission” to lend another twelve or fifteen millions 
on terms which promise to be even cheaper than any of the 
previous loans. 

To what must this extraordinary position be attributed, and is it, 
judged from a financial standpoint, justifiable ? 

To a considerable extent, of course, the lower rate at which 
Chinese loans have been recently issued is due, not so much to 
the improved credit of that nation as to the dearth of good-class 
investment securities in this country and in some other European 
centres. Since the Argentine collapse in 1890 the amount of 
foreign loans offered has been very small, while the actual trans- 
ference of capital abroad has been even smaller, the tendency 
being for any money raised by foreign Governments to be left to 
a large extent in the London Money Market. 

But, while recent Chinese loan operations have been facilitated 
by natural causes such as these, it is impossible to doubt that 
political considerations have played more than an ordinary part 
in the matter. 

A striking instance of this is to be seen in the case of the Four 
per Cent. Gold Loan of 1895, on which interest was guaranteed 
by the Russian Government. It is too well known to need dis- 
cussion here that the objects stimulating this guarantee were of a 
political and commercial rather than financial nature. So far from 
Russia being in extremities as to how to employ her surplus 
capital, little, if any, of the loan was raised at St. Petersburg, 
practically the whole amount being taken up by France. Doubt- 
less the Russian Government secured some margin of profit 
between the price paid to China and that at which the bonds 
were subsequently offered to the public; but such profit was 
a consideration quite secondary to that of securing certain 
political and commercial advantages in the Celestial Empire, 
Whatever the motives which dictated this policy of guaranteeing 
the loan, its effect upon Chinese credit is palpable, and, although 
in the following year a Five per Cent. Gold Loan was issued in 
this country at practically the same price of issue as the Four 
per Cent. Loan of the preceding year, this is fully accounted 
for by the fact that, in the matter of security based upon the 
Maritime Customs, the Russian loan had the prior claim. 

This brings us directly to the question of the probable security 
which China is now able to offer forthe further proposed loan of 12 to 
16 millions sterling. Not only are the precise figures of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, on which the previous loans are secured, 
difficult to obtain, but, owing to the fact that the official returns are 
given in Haikwan Taels, allowance has to be made (when con- 
sidering the amount in sterling) for the fluctuations in the value of 
the tael based on exchange. Taking some of the most recent 
figures published, and allowing for the recent depreciation of 
the tael, it would appear that the total sterling value of the 
Maritime Customs is probably about 3 millions sterling. To 
meet the annual interest and sinking-fund operations on the 
present outstanding amount on the Chinese loans, something like 
2 millions per annum is required, so that it is not difficult to see 
that the margin of security to be offered for a new loan of 16 millions 
may be unpleasantly small, especially when the possibilities of 
further depreciation in the tael are borne in mind. According to 
cabled reports of the present negotiations between the British 
Government and China, certain revenues are to be placed under 
the control of the Imperial Customs in the event of default by 
China. These “certain revenues” doubtless refer to the “likin,” 
or interior duties of the country, as to the details of which financial 
statements are almost impossible to obtain. 

It must not be supposed that we have the slightest desire to 
throw cold water upon the efforts of our Government to “ secure” 
the much talked of Chinese loan. Neither are we wishful to 
insinuate that the entire revenues and resources of China are 
not ample to secure the interest on such a loan over and over 
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again. On the contrary, we believe it to be highly desirable that 
the loan shoudd be obtained through our own government, while the 
actual resources of the Chinese Empire are abundant enough. 
What, however, in our judgment, is desirable, and perhaps 
necessary—at a moment when nations are striving after a financial 
operation grounded on Zolitical reasons—is to insist upon the clear 
recognition of the fact that Chinese credit, for the reasons we have 
already indicated, has been in many respects artificially supported, 
and, moreover, that in view of the existing large prior claims on 
the Imperial Maritime Customs—notably by the Russian loan— 
the question of the revenues to be hypothecated by the British 
Government as security for the loan is of paramount importance. 
We must not let our reputation as a nation of sound financiers 
suffer, even though it be for so laudable a purpose as keeping open 
wide the door of national Free Trade. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


ASSUMING that the new Chinese loan is brought out under British 
auspices, the question arises, Will it be a Chinese loan with a 
British guarantee, or will the British Government lend the money 
direct to the Chinese Government, raising the money here by an 
issue of Consols or other loan? The latter course would seem 
probable, and is more desirable. Some of our contemporaries 
appear to have hastily assumed that in this case the operation will 
be covered by an issue of Consols ; but, for many reasons, it would 
probably be advantageous if the Government were either to issue 
Treasury bills or a 2} per cent. loan covering a period of not more 
than fifty years. 


The amount would probably be too large to warrant the entire 
issue being covered by Treasury bills, otherwise the money might 
be raised at an even cheaper rate, the average interest paid on 
Treasury bills during the past few years being considerably under 
that paid on Consols. 


The recent policy of the Bank directors in forcing market 
rates up to the “official” level appears likely to result in a 
very satisfactory half-year’s profit. During last year dividends 
were increased to the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and there is 
little doubt that this will be maintained for the half-year now 
drawing to anend. Perhaps the actual profits shown may permit 
of an even higher dividend, but even so it seems more probable 
that a large sum would be carried forward to “ Rest Account” in 
preference. Bank stock now stands at the highest price on record 
(360-364), and it is not improbable that in the present dearth of 
“ silt-edged” stocks a much higher point may be reached. 


At present it does not seem probable that the new currency 
measure, providing for the issue of rupees in India against 
gold deposited with the Bankof England here, will be largely availed 
of by Indian bankers. However much money may be wanted, 
and actually is wanted, in the Indian Money Markets just now in 
connection with the movements of the crops, expectations that 
the stringency will be of brief duration render bankers exceedingly 
cautious in remitting more funds to India than absolutely 
necessary. 


It is all very well for Lord George Hamilton or Sir James 
Westland to speak of the recent rise in Indian exchange as though 
it were merely the result of the Government’s action in closing the 
Indian Mints and attempting to fix the price of the rupee. They 
say, in effect, ‘‘ We fixed Is. 4d. as the price at which rupees will 
be issued against gold deposited with the Indian Treasury, and 
here you have the exchange at practically that rate.” This sounds 
all very well ; but bankers and all who have monetary interests at 
stake in India know well enough that the rise in exchange must 
be largely attributed to the stringency of the Indian Money 
Markets—which stringency is in its turn mainly the result of the 
effects brought about by plague, pestilence, and famine. 


According to reports in good quarters a banking amalgamation 
is pending, by which certain important country connections will 
be acquired by a London bank. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


THERE is a distinct hush—an ‘audible silence”—in the 
political atmosphere on this eve of the Parliamentary Ses- 
sion of 1898. It does not spring from any lack of interest 
in the issues which are known to be now absorbing the: 
consideration of Ministers—such issues have rarely been 
of a wider-reaching importance—but it arises from an 
attitude of strained attention, and the man with a cut and- 
dried solution for everything is at a discount. 

Take the question of China. Press and public have 
watched the political leaders of the race in all but silence, 
and the leaders, without distinction of party—Mr. Balfour, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Asquith—have succeeded 
in fixing attention and in checking volubility. An ‘‘ open 
China” is the irreducible minimum of the British claim, 
and the British Empire must maintain sufficient power on 


| the spot to see that it is so. 
and the United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and | 


Is it unreasonable to hope that a like attitude of 
reticent readiness may be observed by the leaders of both. 
parties and by the public in respect of other questions 
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equally vital? In Egypt the instinct of the people is for 
pushing steadily on to Khartoum, without fuss. And in 
this the people is right. They feel that the forces of 
civilisation in Africa must pierce from the four quarters of 
the compass until they converge on the shores of the great 
lakes. This may be done by carrying our own flag, or, 
with equal good-will, by coming to understandings with 
other Powers. But, in one way or another, it must be 
done. The march of civilisation must not be impeded, 
the highways and waterways of commerce must not be 
blocked along the limbs of that gigantic cross. 

Even in respect of the Indian frontier there need be no 
marked divergence between the two political parties, 
They are agreed upon the only essentials. We are bound 
by treaty to secure the Ameer of Afghanistan on his 
throne, and, if we are to protect our Indian Empire, we 
are bound by prudence to know what is taking place 
among the wild tribes who infest its mountain barriers. 
Whether the occupation of Chitral, maintained on the 
advice of the Viceroy and his Council, was or was not a 
wise step in our endeavour to effect the second of these 
two essential objects is matter rather for the future his- 
torian of Lord Elgin’s administration than for academic 
debate at St. Stephen’s. 

But, it may be said, while the people are straining their 
gaze towards the far marches of the Empire, the Ministry 
at home have placed Local Government for Ireland and 
Army Reform into the fore-front of their programme. That 
is true. But only because great empires are no more 
absolved than great men from pulling up arrears of dull 
work in their domestic economy ; they must pay their bills 
when overdue, and they must ensure the house over their 
heads. Let us avoid the tragic comedy of the great who 
neglect their life-work in order to harass their home. 


MACDONALD AND A MISSIONARY 


HEAVEN forbid that any word of ours should be instru- 
mental in bringing about the appointment by Downing 
Street of a ‘‘small Commission” of Padgetts M.P. to 
inquire into the Uganda business! Short of this, however, 
there ought to be some way by which the Government and 
the nation can get to know really what is happening in the 
Land of the Nile Springs. Has Sir Arthur Hardinge, our 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, who is now on his way up 
from the coast, a definite commission from Lord Salis- 
bury to report on the situation? If so, will his statement 
be published when it comes to hand? If not, what does 
the Foreign Office propose to do in order to get at the 
facts and to reassure public opinion? Will some member 
of Parliament who cares for the interests and reputation of 
Great Britain in Africa be good enough to tackle Mr. 
Curzon on the subject next week ? 

So far as we can see, things could not well be worse 
than they are in Uganda. To start with, there is the 
inexplicable revolt of the Soudanese troops—the courage- 
ous, stupid, devoted, long-suffering fellows who have been 
the military backbone of the Protectorate. Next must be 
reckoned the loss of many valuable lives among our 
officers and civilians and the natives. We will say nothing 
of the incidental collapse of the great expedition to the 
Upper Nile, the equipment of which probably cost the 
country much nearer a hundred thousand than fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, nor of the lasting injury 
which may have been inflicted on Anglo-Egyptian 
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interests by the inability of Major Macdonald to 
carry out the mission with which he was entrusted. 
After all, these facts are patent to every newspaper 
reader who has a map of Africa and reads the mail 
news from Uganda and the telegrams from Zanzibar 
intelligently. Unhappily, however, the situation is even 
more alarming than it seems on the surface. No one 
unacquainted with Uganda could be expected to attach 
much importance to such a statement as that which ap- 
peared in one of the mail letters received the other day, to 
the effect that certain of the Uganda chiefs had told the 
Administration that it was ‘‘ dangerous to send the ladies 
by road, because they would be speared by the Bakopi.” 
But to one who knows the country there could hardly be 
a more significant piece of news. The Bakopi are the 
peasantry ; and the intelligence that they too have taken 
up arms means that we are no longer face to face simply 
with the mutiny of our Soudanese soldiery. The whole 
countryside seems to be up. 

Well, we do not desire to join certain of our 
contemporaries in calling Major Macdonald names. 
This officer, who, it should be borne in mind, has been 
twice considered worthy of military command in East 
Africa, has yet to be heard in his own defence; and 
a man who has had the good fortune to be born an 
Aberdonian ought to have something to say for himself. 
In the meantime the two facts (first) that several 
distinguished authorities who know the Soudanese troops 
well are completely at a loss to understand their behaviour, 
on the supposition that they had had fair treatment, and 
(second) that Major Macdonald has been in trouble with 
this black soldiery before, and is the only officer who 
has failed to get on with them, certainly wear an awk- 
ward look. We feel it our duty to add that we cannot, with 
the best will in the world, attach much importance to the 
circumstance that ‘‘in a letter just received from the 
late Mr. Pilkington, dated Usoga, and communicated to 
Reuter’s Agency ”’—apparently by way of vindicating Major 
Macdonald—‘“‘ that gentleman, in speaking of Major Mac- 
donald’s work with the Soudanese, says :— 

“¢ Major Macdonald, you remember, was in Uganda before, 
and saved the country from a Mahommedan outbreak. He has 
saved it a second time now. There is no man in Uganda for 
whom I have greater respect and admiration.” 


Unless we are vastly mistaken, there was at the period 
to which the communigué refers, and there is now, a good 
deal of nonsense in the fears of ‘‘a Mahommedan outbreak.” 
The plain fact of the matter is that some missionaries— 
we say this with all respect for the many noble men in 
their ranks—cannot be depended upon to take a calm 
view or express an unprejudiced judgment when Ma- 
hommedans (or Mahommedanism) are in question. In 
the case of Uganda, remember that a missionary scare 
over an alleged impending ‘‘ Mahommedan outbreak” 
is no new thing. The late Mr. Pilkington had no 
doubt many admirable qualities, but we decline to 
accept his testimony, uncorroborated from an independent 
source, on the attitude of the Mahommedan Soudanese 
with whom Major Macdonald is now at issue. It is 
neither pleasant nor necessary to labour the point. De 
mortuis, &c. Major Macdonald's cause is certainly unfor- 
tunate in the advocacy cf a missionary whose feeling 
against the accused black troops carried him so far that 
he was shot dead while trying to reduce them to starva-. 
tion by destroying their bananas ! 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Vutcarirty, said a philosopher, is the behaviour of other 
people. He might have added that ignorance is their 
intelligence. A suspicion of this, I fear, will cross the 
mind of every reader who plunges into Mr. Marcus Dor- 
man’s imposing work on “‘ Ignorance” (Kegan Paul & Co.). 
At first sight, the subject is so fascinating and so simple! 
A handbook to universal knowledge would not be nearly so 
attractive, for knowledge is complicated and bewildering. 
But “‘ ignorance, pure ignorance,” handled philosophically, 
ought to be delightfully luminous. I felt at the outset 
that Mr. Dorman was the very man to disclose the springs 
of human error. He showed how waves of ignorant emo- 
tion affect nations, how excessive patriotism warps the 
mind, how injurious it is to be absorbed in one idea. My 
first misgiving was aroused by a diagram. When a 
philosopher's words fail him, and he betakes himself to 
geometry, you may be sure there is something wrong. Two 
diagrams illustrated the effect upon an ignorant man and 
an educated man respectively of the discovery that both had 
been duped and robbed by familiar friends. The ignorant 
man’s line of sympathetic trust rushed abruptly down into 
anger, while the educated symbol wandered gently off into 
fine contempt. Is it a mark of superior intellect, then, 
not to make indignant reprisal against a rogue? But it 
is when Mr. Dorman deals with literature that his treat- 
ment of ignorance becomes most ambiguous. I learn 
with wonder that there is no character in ‘‘ Middlemarch ” 
worth knowing, that the author of ‘“‘ Mr. Barnes of New 
York” is a realist, that Anthony Trollope ‘‘ exercises the 
imagination to an extraordinary degree,” that Dickens 
‘* faithfully photographed society and slightly embellished 
it with his own emotions.” Mr. Dorman warns us against 
the assumption that material disproof of religious dogma 
is evidence against the ideal, and rejoices to think that 
idealism is cultivated by the multiplication of sects. Cer- 
tainly, this volume does not fulfil the dream that ignorance 
can be caught and labelled with convincing accuracy. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis’s essays in ‘‘ Affirmations” (Walter 
Scott) are not the amblings of a philosopher beyond his 
tether. His analysis of Nietzsche, if it does not inspire 
sympathy with that disordered genius, extracts some 
coherent ideas from many ravings. Nietzsche asserted 
the independence of man against moral codes. Man was 
to be sincere, courageous, generous and courteous, 
bloody, bold and resolute. I suppose it is with conscious 
irony that the essay on Nietzsche is followed by Mr. Ellis’s 
study of Casanova, the “heroically natural man,” whose 
Memoirs make us sigh for the candour of the eighteenth 
century. There isa good deal of heroic nature in Zola; 
but, as Mr. Ellis justly observes, his thirst for life, unslaked 
by personal experience, has not brought him the phi- 
losophic gravity and artistic proportion of . Tolstoi. 
Huysmans, at first blush, seems to be off the heroic trail. 
Stil Mr. Ellis has hopes of him. Man may soak himself 
in mysticism; but he is sure to return to the “ funda- 
mentalinstincts.” Remembering certain religious anecdotes 
told bya Trappist monk in ‘‘En Route,” I fancy the 
fundamental Casanova is the more wholesome reading. 


What can one of the Queen’s lieges say of such a book 
as the ‘‘ Life of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales” 
(Grant Richards)? It is a faithful record of the Prince’s 
official career, and of so much of his domesticity as may 
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be lawfully revealed to a deferential world. You read how 
the Prince sailed up the Nile with twenty thousand bottles 
of soda-water. If Sir Herbert Kitchener had that arma- 
ment, and all the corks went off at once, would Khartoum 
withstand such a bombardment? The most impressive 
passage in the book describes the dinner with President 
Grévy at the Elysée, where the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were ‘‘treated with respect,” but with ‘‘ none of 
the etiquette of Courts.” And Europe remained un- 
ruffled! . . . Had this happened to the Kaiser now! 


It is a relief to the ordinary mind to descend from this 
atmosphere to the lives of mere agitators—incendiaries 
like Charles Gavan Duffy and Joseph Arch. In ‘“‘ My 
Life in Two Hemispheres ” (Fisher Unwin) there is a vast 
amount of Irish politics half a century back, when the 
bloods of Old and Young Ireland ‘‘ were purshuin’ of 
their shindies upon Shannon shore.” Much of it is lively 
reading, for Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has an eye for cha- 
racter and anecdote. There is a sketch of Tommy 
Moore, with the twinkling eye, and the face ‘‘far from 
comely,” and clothes so radiant that even his primrose 
gloves were scarcely noticeable. There is O’Connell 
pulling off his wig and disclosing a stubble of grey hair, 
to show the ladies that he was a better-looking fellow 
than some spalpeen of an opponent. You see Dizzy 
stooping to tie his wife’s shoe on the staircase at the 
opera, and persuading the House of Commons that it was 
right for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to wear a 
plum-coloured vest and a goatee. There are few more 
charming episodes in biography than Duffy’s leave-taking 
of Disraeli before setting out for Australia. One of 
Dizzy’s early novels lay on the table, and reminded the 
visitor of ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” of which the author had pro- 
fessed to be ashamed. The enthusiastic Irishman praised 
it till the impassive mask of the statesman faded away, 
and he flushed with pleasure like a boy. 


The other agitator is not a man of letters disguised 
as a politician. I don’t know how much the “ Life of 
Joseph Arch” (Hutchinson) owes to the editorial hand of 
Lady Warwick, but it gives a very effective portrait of 
the Warwickshire peasant who wished to be a ‘‘ peaceable 
Wat Tyler of the fields.” I dare say one of his progenitors 
fought at Naseby with the conviction that the Lord had 
roused him up to smite the malignants. Joseph Arch’s 
mother read Shakspeare in a labourer’s cottage, refused to 
curtsey to the parson’s wife, and defied that lady’s views 
as to haircutting for the village children. Mr. Arch 
laments that his wife was not a female Hampden, but was 
inclined to order herself reverently towards her ‘‘ betters.” 
He acknowledged no ‘‘ betters.” Did he not silence 
Bishop Fraser with a story out of the Bible? He was 
the terror of curates, and at the mention of his name 
farmers behaved like ‘‘ rampaging unicorns.” Think what 
you will of his opinions, you cannot help admiring his 
sturdy English grit, though you will skip his speeches. 


Turguéneff was a poor letter-writer, and there is not 
much in “ Turguéneff and his Circle”—edited by E. 
Halpine-Kaminsky, and translated by Ethel Arnold 
(Fisher Unwin)—except the suggestion that he was avery 
clear-sighted critic of his French contemporaries in fiction. 
Flaubert had an immense opinion of his judgment, but 
Daudet thought him a treacherous friend. This signifies 
a certain difference of mental calibre between Daudet 
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and Flaubert. There is a pitiful story of treason in some 
letters of Turguéneff’s—letters seen by only one person, 
who was dead; the kind of letters and the kind of witness 
that would send a French officer to the Ile du Diable ! 


To read two English novels in succession with the 
keenest pleasure is an experience which makes the re- 
viewer feel born again. To ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico,” by 
Egerton Castle (Bentley), and Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s 
‘* Chapter of Accidents” (Macmillan), I owe this portent. 
Mrs. Fraser’s story describes the misadventures of a 
gentleman with ‘‘ the nose that needs no explanation and 
fears no change.” Mr. Castle’s hero is too good for the 
stage ; but if he does not ruffle it there soon I shall be 
amazed. L. F. A. 


REVIEWS 


THE NEW DECADENT 


“The Triumph of Death.” By Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
Translated from the Italian by Georgina Harding. 
London: William Heinemann. 6s. 


Ir it be true that no man can be called famous until his 
name has penetrated beyond the borders of his native 
country, it must, at least, be conceded to Gabriele 
D’Annunzio that this last seal has been set upon his 
reputation at an unusually early stage. Raved over in 
Italy, the darling of a Parisian summer, he has been 
translated into the austerer phrases of that ‘‘ awful Ger- 
man language,” as America’s humorist has it, and has 
enjoyed a particularly lively time in the land of the dollar 
itself, where he has been in quick succession ‘‘ done into” 
(American) ‘‘ English,” interdicted, volubly discussed, and 
eventually admitted into the boudoirs of intellectual 
Boston. But a fortnight since, Paris was chattering of 
the achievements of the Bernhardt in his latest play, and 
now at last England, somewhat tardy in recognition, is 
introduced by Mr. Heinemann and Miss Georgina Harding 
to ‘*The Triumph of Death,” perhaps the most popular, 
and certainly one of the most characteristic of his romances. 
In a certain sense, then, and among readers of the cosmo- 
politan type, D’Annunzio is a man of the hour, and it will 
be not a little interesting to see how he fares at the hands 
of our own critics. 

Of English criticism as an effectual motive power, the 
less said, as we are often reminded, the better. And yet 
we confess to a certain steady confidence in the downright 
common sense of British literary judgment, and we are 
disposed to believe that it is precisely the application of 
this common sense to a work of the calibre of ‘The Triumph 
of Death,” that should render D’Annunzio’s latest readers 
eminently sure judges of his quality and his promise. 
Contemporary Italian literature, like its sister of France, 
is poignantly touched with the affectation of decadence. 
Now, there never yet was a literary movement for which 
something good could not be said, and decadence, no 
doubt, has its points of vantage. Nevertheless, it is an 
exceedingly dangerous movement to be absorbed in; it 
warps the judgment, obscures the vision, and is retard- 
ingly self-centred. It can hardly hope to judge itself dis- 
passionately ; it must look elsewhere, and it may be that 
England is just the country to give it a reasonable and 
reasoned hearing. The vagary of taste which is respon- 
sible for decadence has never found a firm footing here, 
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and where a fashion has been tried, and has failed, the 
judgment of it is apt to be profitable. 

There is, of course, nothing new in decadence, nor is 
there anything new in D’Annunzio. This, we think, is a 
point which has not been sufficiently regarded in the 
countries where he has enjoyed such an easy and flowery 
triumph. D’Annunzio has not one single quality, one 
isolated note which is not borrowed from the chorus of 
the general movement in which he is involved. This, to 
our thinking, removes him at once from the category of 
genius. To the making of a genius there must go the 
saving grace of originality. But ‘‘The Triumph of 
Death” is compact of the stalest, the most outworn 
elements. For all essential purposes it contains but two cha- 
racters. Giorgio, the man, is the interesting but quite 
familiar sensualist, beneath whose lower passion there moves 
a certain craving for artistry, a vague idealism, yearning 
always to draw out of its lust some abiding sense of the 
beautiful. Ippolita, the woman, is an animal pure and 
simple, insatiable in the satisfaction of desire, and abso- 
lutely content to remain in ‘‘the stye of sense,” so long 
as means of gratification are afforded her. Throw these 
two people together, isolate them from social obligations, 
and what is the inevitable outcome? The man, wearying 
first, in the course of nature, begins to see the woman as 
she is. His intellectual desire, rebelling against the 
sentient, plunges him into periods of exquisite depression. 
From these the woman seeks to rouse him with her 
customary wiles, and every time he yields he becomes 
more conscious of his degradation. The result is that he 
hates her even when he desires her, and at last, en- 
feebled, maddened by morbidity, he sees no outcome but 
death. They die together, by the man’s contrivance, the 
woman fighting for life till the last. 

It will be seen that the book is strong meat, and it 
must be granted that the author shrinks from no obliga- 
tion of his subject. In the English translation—an excel- 
lent piece of work, by the way—certain passages have 
been toned down, but the naked analysis is scarcely dis- 
turbed. The fidelity and intricacy are remarkable, but in 
no possible sense are they novel or individual. We do 
not question for the moment whether the thing was 
ever worth doing, but it is essential to remember that the 
thing has been done before over and over again, and with 
equal skill. Indeed, there is one characteristic for which 
D’Annunzio has been much praised, but which seems to us 
to show at once his limitations as an artist. We refer to what 
may be called the ‘‘ barometrical” adjuncts of emotion, the 
trick by which effects of natural light and shade, of ele- 
mental storm and moonlight, are employed to pile up the 
colour of the situation. D’Annunzio has an admirable 
descriptive power, and a genuine sense of natural beauty, 
and he employs these gifts with the clumsy artifice of a 
stage-carpenter. The lights are turned up and down to 
suit each new tableau, and, when once the trick is 
detected, its repetition becomes ludicrously ineffective. 
And yet in this lies the very secret of the author’s in- 
genuity. First and last, perhaps, the chief thing to be- 
said about D’Annunzio, whether in praise or blame, is 
that he is a most ingenious architect of effects. He 
elaborates with a sense of contrast and parallelism that 
is simply a freak, a disease. The story is to end with a 
suicide ; consequently it must start with one. Giorgio is 
to elope upon an impure adventure, and so he must be 
thrown into contact the day before with the influence of 
pure7maternal_love in his sister and her child. The ecstasy 
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of lust is viewed as akin to the fanaticism of sensuous 
religion; whereupon we are treated to pages of turgid 
description of the motley raving worshippers at Casal- 
bordino. Finally, as the lovers go out to die of their 
barren passion, the rustic daughter of the landlord is 
delivered of her healthy child. ‘‘Springes to catch wood- 
cocks!” This mosaic work of effect and counter-effect 
is the very antithesis of art ; it is artifice beaten out thin 
to a leaf that crumbles at the touch. 

To sum up, we do not believe that D’Annunzio will 
commend himself to English taste, nor do we think it 
well that he should do so. That his book is immoral we 
should be disposed to deny ; for in his picture of the utter 
annihilation inevitable to unregulated passion he is at 
least as stern a moralist as M. Zola. But that it is bad 
art badly applied we confidently affirm. The passages in 
it which are not crude realism are for the most part 
obvious artifice; directly he is not observing from the 
naked model he is an artistic trickster. Immature judg- 
ment will always go on confusing between the theme 
which grows of its own essence and that which is tinkered 
together by the piecemeal contriver of effects ; and so long 
as books like ‘‘ The Triumph of Death ” are produced, 
there will be writers to extol them as masterpieces. The 
test of the masterpiece, however, lies beyond the limit of 
momentary aberrations of fashion. 


MR. VIVIAN’S PARADISE REGAINED 


““Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise.” By Herbert Vivian. With 
Portrait and Maps. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


A FEW years ago the absentee proprietor of a well known New 
York journal cabled to the office that the next man who put any- 
thing in the paper about the Servian Skupshtina should be “ fired 
out.” We do not know that public interest in Servian affairs has 
sensibly increased in America or in this country since then. As, 
however, neither Great Britain nor the United States have too many 
friends in the world, seemingly, and the Servians are not only warm 
personal admirers of ours, but like, above all things, to hear their 
political arrangements compared with American institutions, it is 
perhaps time that Bull and Jonathan got better acquainted with King 
Alexander’s subjects. To learn that the author who has imposed 
upon himself the duty of improving Serbo-Anglo-Saxon relations 
is none other than Mr. Herbert Vivian, of the defunct Whirlwind 
and the Jacobite Cause, is slightly surprising, but obviously 
reassuring. The book, whatever its shortcomings, will not be 
jog-trot. 

Mr. Vivian dropped into Belgrade an aimless tourist. 
Getting interested, he resolved on a book. Staying “ many 
months,” he became the “ guest of the nation.” He was driven 
about in “State carriages” (with imposing military escorts) ; 
he received municipal and private hospitality all over the 
country; briefly, he had one of the best times he ever had 
in his life. In the circumstances, need one wonder at such a 
passage now and then as,—“ Beautiful Servia! my soul will always 
linger amid the rapture of thy purple hills”? Apart from the 
insidious influence of “State carriages,” we know very well 
that this kind of thing is usually to be expected of authors who 
“discover” new countries. The latest find is commonly an Earthly 
Paradise or El Dorado, or both. “ Dorados” happen to be cheap 
to-day ; so Mr. Vivian has had to be content with “ The Poor Man’s 
Paradise.” Nine out of every ten Servians are, of course, “on the 
land,” and these peasant proprietors, like the old-time Boers, pro- 
duce for themselves nearly all they need. Even if the Serb farmer 
be lazy or improvident, he cannot come seriously to grief. Com- 
munal granaries insure him against losses ; the law forbids the 
sale of his house, his courtyard, his plough, and his last acre and 
pair of heifers, 

We are naturally concerned to hear that Mr. Vivian, before he 
went to Servia, had “ disbelieved in modern nations.” Happily, a 
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holiday in the Ireland of the Balkans revived his faith. There 
never was such a nation, he would have us know. Are you in 
doubt where to put by your spare cash? “ Anyone with his wits 
about him must recognise” in Servian Four per Cents “a tempt- 
ing investment.” Are you a manufacturer? Know then that 
“the golden opportunity for British capital is undoubtedly to 
concern itself with the commerce of Servia.” Possibly you are a 
parent, confronted with the eternal “ What shall we do with our 
sons?” ‘Send them out to the Balkan States: the particular 
opportunity is for small capitalists ; a few hundreds would assure 
a handsome competency in Servia.” Mayhap those wretched 
correspondents in Vienna, where the canards come from, have 
given you an unfavourable impression of the rulers of Servia, the 
young King and his mother? Learn the truth, that the “bold and 
brilliant young Sovereign” has “tact, courage and strength of 
character”; and that the “wisdom and goodness” of Queen 
Natalie are “only equalled by the beauty of this transcendent 
Queen.” Unfortunately, since “The Poor Man’s Paradise” went 
to press, the sinister personality of ex-King Milan has had to be 
reckoned with once more at the Palace of Belgrade. 

In what Mr. Vivian says in praise of the patriotic spirit of the 
people, and in his testimony to the abiding interest attaching to 
their history, customs, and highlands, he in no way oversteps the 
mark. We do not agree with some of his conclusions, but his well- 
intentioned and fact- and figure-crammed book certainly brings 
M. de Laveleye’s famous chapters up to date in an attractive and 
convenient fashion. And, of course, we entirely reject the suggestion 
that “ The Poor Man’s Paradise” is a Jacobitical pamphlet in dis- 
guise, properly entitled “ A Plea for Divine Right and Autocratic 
Government.” Such phrases as “ During a protracted tour my 
favourite texts were ‘divine right’ and ‘ passive obedience,” “the 
Judas or Murray of the period,” “the cloven hoof of Liberal 
ideas,” with anti-‘ mob” references like “ When does a Sussex farm 
labourer ever use soap and water?” ‘ Who ever heard of servants 
taking baths in any household?” while manifestly calculated to 
excite suspicion, are to be read, we are persuaded, in a strictly 
Whirlwind-ian sense. 


THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES 


“Alien Immigrants in England.” By W. Cunningham. Social 
England Series. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 4s. 6d. 


IT was right that the Editor of the Social England Series should 
include a volume on Alien Immigration ; but the title should have 
been more explicit. This volume does not deal with the question 
of alien immigration as it presents itself to us to-day, save in 
respect to a few remarks on the last pages ; it contains a short 
résumé of alien immigration in the past. We are not grumbling 
at the contents ; for an historical foundation is always useful in 
discussions on modern politics. The defect in the title may pass— 
but we must note that “Alien Immigrants fo England” contains 
an error which should have been removed from the title-page. 
England has ever been the home of the alien immigrant. It 
would perhaps involve an undue strain upen the meaning of the 
word to include the Vikings, and Danes and Saxons, or the 
Norman conquerors under William ; but we have not to travel far 
down the Middle Ages before we arrive at the genuine alien 
immigrant, the foreigner who comes to this country in his private 
capacity, seeking to make a livelihood here by some manufacturing 
or commercial industry. Financial gentlemen were the first to 
arrive: the children of Israel came to England to tide its kings, 
and barons, and other impecunious folk over their money troubles 
as early as the twelfth century ; and though lack of apprecia- 
tion of this beneficence caused their forcible reshipment in con- 
siderable numbers before the thirteenth century was reached, the 
money-bags have persistently prevailed, and the Jewish money-lender 
has become such an integral factor im our national finance that he 
has long ceased to count among the alien immigrants. The money- 
lender was followed by the merchant. It suited the policy of 
Edward the First, who claimed to rule Gascony, Flanders, &c., as 
well as England, to give to the Flemish and Gascon merchants 
special encouragement to trade in this country, a privilege of 
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which they actively availed themselves. The markets of England 
became alive with Continental traders, some of whom were only 
birds of passage, but many of whom remained to lay the founda- 
tions of the great trading middle class. 

Continental craftsmen came afterwards. It is not necessary 
here to enumerate the manner and the times of their coming, or 
the particular crafts which they practised. The reader can get 
that information, though in a recessarily terse and somewhat 
scrappy fashion, from Dr. Cunningham’s little volume. But we 
would draw attention to a curious historical progression, which 
reflects (though perhaps only as a coincidence) on the problem of 
alien immigration to-day. The advent of the alien began with the 
moneyed man ; it then descended to the man of commerce, who 
was by way of becoming wealthy himself ; then, a further drop in 
the industrial scale, we get the immigrant without money, but with 
a valuable craft at his fingers’ ends, and therefore capable of adding 
to the wealth of the country in which he settles ; and finally, in 
these modern days, we touch bottom in the unskilled labourers 
and destitute aliens who flock to this country, and are generally 
regarded as a nuisance to its inhabitants, and calculated to 
augment its poverty rather than its wealth. Indeed, what" is 
happening may be generally described as a sort of industrial 
Rake’s Progress. 

It would be ungrateful to forget that England owes a large 
part of her industrial greatness, in its origins, to the immigration 
of the alien. Many industries either actually owe their birth, or 
were improved out of recognition, by the settling in this country 
during the later Middle Ages and onwards of skilled craftsmen 
from abroad. Dr. Cunningham, for example, is inclined to trace 
the origin of our cotton manufacturing industry to the sack of 
Antwerp in 1585, and the consequent flocking of refugees to 
England. Germans did much to develop our copper mines and 
brass industries ; Flemish cutlers had much to do with the growth 
of Sheffield ; Dutchmen and Huguenots aided the establishment of 
printing presses ; Germans practically founded the English sugai- 
refining which they have now ruined; to the Protestant French 
refugees Coventry’s ribbon trade is indebted; Staffordshire and 
Lambeth owe the potteries to Dutchmen. 

England’s hospitable policy of welcoming the foreigner driven 
from his native country by religious or political persecution has 
thus been richly rewarded ; but it has become a serious question 
whether the gates shall remain indefinitely open to any stranger 
who may choose to come in ; and in view of the class of stranger 
now planted upon us, many thinkers are inclined to answer the 
question in the negative. The alien in London to-day is repre- 
sented chiefly by the sweated Jew and the Jew sweater in the 
East End, by the smart German financier and the blacklegging 
German clerk in the City, by the French prostitute in the West 
End. None of these classes appeals strongly to the sympathy of 
the English citizen, most of them constitute a serious drawback to 
economic progress, and are a serious peril to it ; they choke the 
channels of employment, keep down the standard of life, and are 
likely to have a most injurious effect on the breed of future 
generations. 


WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA 


“With Nature and a Camera.” By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated by 180 Pictures from Photographs by Cherry 
Kearton. 368 pp. 8vo. London: Cassell & Co. 215. 


THE other day Mr. Pennell gave editors warning that illustrations 
would in due course supply the space at present occupied by print 
in our daily papers, and Mr. Walter Crane actually went so far as 
to give an artistic summary in line of a day’s events. Here is a 
book that, but for its pictures, would probably not have existed, 
and yet it would be quite unfair to consider it simply a picture 
book. It is the combined efforts of two enthusiastic naturalists, 
one with a camera, the other with a note-book. The result is one 
of the most interesting books on bird and animal life published 
during recent years. A third of the volume is taken up by the 
description of a visit to St. Kilda in the summer of 1896, and much 
that is new is narrated of the inhabitants of that outlying portion 
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of the British Isles. The chapter on “Gamekeepers, their 
Friends and Foes” is full of intimate information, whilst that on 
“Where Birds Sleep” adds much to our knowledge of a little- 
worked subject. The illustrations to this portion are particularly 
novel—that of a barn owl, photographed by magnesium light 
being a very striking study. “How Cage Birds are Caught” is 
an exposé of the methods of some professional bird-catchers to be 
met with on Brighton Downs and elsewhere. Among other sub- 
jects especially treated of are “ The Art of Duck Decoying” “Sea 
Birds and their Haunts, and Nests, Eggs and Young”; and, 
finally, the brothers Kearton have taken the public into their con- 
fidence, and in an article entitled “Our Methods of Photography ” 
show how they go about their work. We could have wished 
that the text had been more carefully arranged. It has the look 
of having been put together too hurriedly, and the author is apt to 
estimate some of his observations at more than they are worth. 
But, after all, these are minor blemishes, and the book remains a 
splendid record of patience and perseverance. We are glad to 
say that it has a good index, a point of value in a book of this 
kind. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


LORD FINCASTLE and Mr. Winston Churchill are both writing 
books on the Chitral War. Mr. Churchill is, of course, the son of 
the late Lord Randolph Churchill. He is renowned for his polo, 
and is the author of that peculiarly Churchillian phrase, “ the ex- 
hausted drain-pipe of Liberal legislation.” Lord Fincastle has 
recently received the Victoria Cross for a feat of arms that will not 
easily be forgotten. 


Mr. Whistler is very busy preparing his new edition of “The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” He is also looking over the 
proofs of the reports of the Eden trial, which are to be published 
shortly with marginal notes and comments in his own particular 
fashion. 


Mr. Heinemann has written a play called Summer Moths, and 
it is said that, as on the occasion of his last play, he has had some 
trouble with that terrible person, the Censor. 


Mr. Oscar Browning, M.A., the author of the “ Life of Peter 
the Great,” has a fine taste in emperors. In fact, he samples 
emperors as the average citizen might sample cigars. ‘“ The finest 
emperor I ever met” is one of his phrases, which, in a sense, has 
passed into history. After this it is almost bathos and anti-climax 
to say that he likes to contest constituencies in the Liberal interest, 
and that Mr. Benson was irreverent, if not rude, to him in “ The 
Babe, B.A.” 


Mr. Leslie Stephen’s famous consideration of the connection 
between fatness and poetry is almost paralleled by the statement 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji that the wonderful thought and philo- 
sophy and the highest intellect of India are due to vegetarianism. 
The Brahmins for thousands of years have been strict vegetarians. 
The country youth who takes one trip to London is regarded ever 
after in his native village as a prime authority upon the doings of the 
Queen and the niceties of Court etiquette. Similarly because Mr. 
Naoroji is a politician from India we necessarily accept him as 
the supreme authority on Vedas, Upanishads, and all books of 
the wise. On the same principle the Polar peoples will accept 
Dr. Nansen’s assurance that the pessimistic philosophy of his 
countryman Ibsen is all the result, say, of too much restaurant 
margarine. 


We notice little paragraphs jogging round regarding Miss Mina 
Sandeman, the “psychical novelist.” The comforting assurance 
is conveyed that she is daughter of one who was Governor of the 
Bank of England when we were all two years younger. Light 
gives her portrait, and tells us she is an “ eager Spiritualist.” The 
present writer inferred so much from a book of hers called “ The 
Worship of Lucifer.” He also inferred that Lucifer must have 
been dreadfully sick of the “worship,” especially if he had been 
hitherto accustomed to any fairly passable brand of English, 
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“ Judging by the Bookman, one would think that Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll is mainly responsible for the “discovery” of the “ genius” 
of Mr. Benjamin Swift, who in some of his moods suggests a 
convalescent (who had been a comet in a previous incarnation) 
trying to write epigrams before starting for a new rdle in some 
lunar sphere. Mr. I. Zangwill, however, as curious literary his- 
torians know, is responsible for first encouraging Mr. Swift to the 
path of literature, and in small, queer ways Mr. Swift still shows 
touches of the “ Master’s” influence. Mr. Zangwill published a 
little poem in America the other day in which he spoke of sending 
up his thoughts like roses to a lady’s casement. On the way his 
heart and thoughts played some fantastic tricks. Mr. Swift, who 
has been moved to poetry since, after noting that the moon has 
her paces, likens the rue of his heart to “a hush midnight burglar 
climbing up and through.” Through the moon? What a fearful 
and wonderful thing would be the story of Endymion as told by 
Mr. Swift ! 


The well-meaning interviewers blunder when they set them- 
selves to describe the surroundings of the Poet Laureate at Swin- 
ford Old Manor. One of them wrote last year of a well-fed cow 
which looked up wonderingly at him when he entered the grounds 
in the quest of interesting matter for his readers. In the Lady's 
Realm this month we are informed that out of a cattle-shed which 
at one time adjoined the house the Laureate has had constructed 
a smoke-room and a summer bed-room :— 


In this latter the poet sleeps from May to September, revelling in the 
delightful views which he obtains from this vantage of his own charming 
domain, and doubtless penning some of the choice thoughts which come to 
the poetic mind at such times. 


It looks from this as if he slumbers from May to September, 
getting his views and penning his poetry while he is asleep. At 
any rate, it is enough for the cynics. 


Young Mr. A. J. Dawson, African traveller, and member of 
the Savage Club, has written a book about a hero whose “ red lips, 
sensitive as an AZolian harp’s strings, reflected every fleeting thought 
which crossed his mind, and seemed to tinge with hesitancy’s grey- 
ness the vivid pertinence of much that he said.” Mr. Dawson 
should stop right here, as the Americans say. Hecan no more hope 
to excel that than the Parnell Commission witness could beat 
“ Better be a coward for five minutes than be dead all the rest 
of your life.” Great word-artists should be dumb after the supreme 
mot. 


A pleasant event of this week in the book world is the issue 
of a large second edition of “ The School for Saints.” A world that 
reads ten thousand copies of Mrs. Craigie’s best in three months 
has not been spoiled to such a degree as we feared by boomsters 
and semi-illiterate sentimentalists. 


So far, of course, the poetical success of the year has been the 
“Poems” of Mr. Stephen Phillips, whose classical sense, stately, 
considered diction, poignant humanity, and frank yet delicate 
touch of modern problems have set him well in the front rank of 
the younger men. Mr. Phillips is a young man so seriously and 
essentially a poet that he does not seem to take easily or kindly 
to the ordinary reviewing and journalistic note-writing to which so 
much of his energy has had necessarily to be devoted. Yet, 
perhaps, he has learned in suffering as a reviewer something of 
what he has taught in song from the Bodley Head. Mr. Phillips 
lives in Ashford, Middlesex, and Mrs. Phillips, we believe, has 
lately made essays into literature, choosing, however, the vehicle 
of prose. 


The reason for the postponement to the early spring of the 
publication of the Burns-Dunlop correspondence, edited by Mr. 
William Wallace, has been the desire to secure the full American 
copyright. 


Sir Gavan Duffy's autobiography, “My Life in Two Hemi- 
spheres,” which has been running serially for many months in a 
Dublin paper, will be published in February by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
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Though in sundry previous works Sir Gavan has written ex. 
haustively on his career, the new volume should be amusing. Sir 
Gavan on his own showing has been always right. As ’48 Rebel, 
brakesman of the Irish Confederation revolutionary locomotive, 
friend of John Mitchel, opponent of John Mitchel, Parliamentarian, 
discoverer in the fifties of Ireland as a corpse on the dissecting- 
table, Colonial Premier, later adviser (not always listened to) of 
the Irish people at large, he has invariably said and done the right 
thing. His books say so. The forthcoming one should be his 
grand brush-up for posterity. 


Mrs. Kitcat is not an ideal name fora lady novelist. It has 
attractions for the frivolous mind. In the cricketing world, how- 
ever, it would possess another significance. Be that as it may, the 
lady who bears it adopts in the book-world the name of Mrs. 
Murray Hickson. But she is the wife of Mr. Kitcat, the well- 
known cricketer, and it may be remembered that cricket lore was 
much in evidence in her recent story of child-life, “ Concerning 
Teddy.” 


The question has been seriously raised whether the Japanese 
are suitable allies for a civilised nation, and it will be recollected 
that Mr. Frederick Greenwood did not speak in their favour. 
Mr. James Allan, a former native of Manchester, would seem to 
agree with him, for in his “ Under the Dragon Flag ” (Heine- 
mann. 25.) he gives a ghastly description of the behaviour of 
the Japanese troops at Port Arthur. However, he says that, 
“strongly as the massacre by the Japanese troops is to be con- 
demned, there is not the slightest doubt in the world that the 
Chinese brought it on themselves by their own vindictive savagery 
towards their enemies.” Readers of Mr. Allan’s narrative will be 
able to judge for themselves what was the provocation given, and 
it must be remembered that if he dwells more on the butchery 
committed by the conquerors, he was in a better position to ap- 
preciate it, being in fear for his own life. Mr. Allan’s volume is 
interesting, though distinctly not pleasant, reading ; but it would 
not be fair to take it as a conclusive argument against Japanese 
civilisation ; for are European troops guiltless of similar excesses 
in moments of great provocation ? 


When will patriotic verse receive such another “boom” as fel? 
to its lot in the past year? Whether original or collected in the 
form of an anthology, it was certain of a ready welcome. Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore took the opportunity of presenting the public 
with “Poems of the Love and Pride of England” (Edited by 
Frederick and Millicent Wedmore. Ward, Lock & Co. 5s.), a 
selection of a hundred poems by half,as many authors, ranging in 
time from the Balladists and Skelton to the age of Messrs. Swin- 
burne, Watson, Watts Dunton, and Austin (Poet Laureate), as Mr' 
Wedmore rather unkindly labels him in his list of Contents. Mr. 
Wedmore explains in the Preface that the collection is not complete, 
owing to reasons of copyright. But the anthology is well worthy 
of commendation, and its editors have evidently been at pains to 
give as much variety as is compatible with the central idea of the 
“love and pride of England.” 


The anonymous author of “The Problem in the Far East,” in 
the current number of the Contemporary Review, is very out- 
spoken in his criticism of the Kaiser and his brother of the mailed 
fist. Speaking of the failure on the part of Prince Henry to 
“ deliver a personal message to the Prince of Wales,” owing to 
the latter’s tact, he says that, “in this matter the Prince of 
Wales has faithfully reflected English sentiment. He is entitled 
to the credit of having seen through the German ruler’s sentiments 
from a very early period of his reign, and to have firmly refused to 
be any party to the condonation of the Emperor William’s 
offences, not merely against good breeding, but against the dignity 
and majesty of his own country. When the Prince of Wales is 
pursued even to his private box in a theatre, so that he may have 
to listen to the Imperial explanation that braggadocio at Kiel does 
not signify a Belshazzar’s warning for England, it is high time for 
the German ruler to take a lesson in manners as well as in the 
arcana of Far Eastern politics.” 
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IN PASSING 


ON Tuesday opens the Westminster pageant. Of old the 
precedence of a county over a borough member was marked by 
the right to wear top-boots in the House. It has now dwindled to 
the bare privilege of moving, whereas a borough member may only 
second, the Address. Still it is prized as a set-off to the labour 
of addressing village meetings by the score. 


This year an ideal mover has been selected in Colonel Lock- 
wood. Whether known as “Timber Wood” in the Brigade 
before he assumed his present name, or “ Mark” in the Smoking- 
room and on the Terrace of the House of Commons, Colonel 
Lockwood has never wanted for troops of friends, any one of 
whom, on taking down Dod’s “ Parliamentary. Companion,” must 
have discovered with something of a shock that his first name 
has been Aurelius all the time. But under any name, and 
whether in the Army, on the Turf, or in the House, his shrewd 
common-sense and dry humour, emphasised by a slight nasal 
drawl, have always been refreshing. He never speaks unless he 
really has something to say, and can always say it, for he is not 
troubled with diffidence. His carnation and coloured shirt-front 
afford the best known “spot of colour” amid surroundings that 
are essentially dingy—if, indeed, such a phrase may be applied 
to surfaces so large. 


Lord Milton, who will second, is the grandson of Lord Fitz- 
william and was born but twenty-six years ago. He has not until 
now addressed the House, but has proved energetic at bye- 
elections, especially in Yorkshire, where the name of Fitzwilliam is 
still one to conjure with. He has travelled round the world and 
was married two years since to a daughter of Lord Zetland, the 
representative of another great Whig house which, like his own, 
has rallied to Unionism. His maiden speech will command the 
sympathy of an assembly always generous to beginners. 


Last night witnessed the first meeting this season of the 
Synthetic Society, one of the most interesting of London philo- 
sophic groups. Mr. Andrew Lang is a new member, his work in 
comparative mythology attesting his interest in one of the many 
paths by which students have attacked the citadel of philosophy. 
Among the members are Mr. Balfour, as author of “ Philosophic 
Doubt,” “The Foundations of Belief,’ and various contributions 
to the monthly magazine, J/izd ; Mr. Gerald Balfour, the Bishop 
of Rochester, Canon Scott Holland, Professor Oliver Lodge (who 
has been lecturing on telegraphy), Sir Alfred Lyall, and Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, whose latest claim to fame is his ‘‘ Cardinal Wiseman.” 


One cannot help admiring Za Patrice. “ Cornelius Herz goes out 
for a promenade !” was the title of one of its recent effervescent 
little shrieks. But surely a man—even a M. Cornelius Herz—must 
go out some time or other ; and we proceed to read that this is the 
first time the distinguished Panamist has left his bed-room for six 
years. Even Za Patrie ought not to grudge a bed-ridden man a 
short stroll every six years or so. 


We all love our Mr. Gladstone now, and Reuters Agency 
seems to positively adore him. We get the most trivial details 
about the venerable statesman which we never got at the very 
height and splendour of his career. But we confess we are at a 
loss to understand the following sort of thing, printed in the 
Chronicle :— 

Mr. Gladstone’s condition remains unchanged. The weather to-day is 
lovely. 

One is, perhaps, a sequence of the other; but is there really a 
natural sympathy between the aged statesman and the elements? 
We may soon expect— 

As Mr. Gladstone’s mood became slightly irritable this morning, the 

Weather prevented many persons from enjoying their usual promenade. 


Has it, we wonder, been noted that, when “A Song of the 
English” was first published in the pages of the English I/lus- 
trated Magazine, it contained the following quatrain among the 
* Song of the Cities ” ?— 
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QUEBEC. 

From my grey scarp I view with scornful eyes 
Ignoble broil of freedom most unfree. 

Fear nothing, mother ; where the carrion lies 
That Unclean Bird must be. 


Was it through fear of giving offence to our American cousins 
that this chaste allusion to the habits of their national emblem 
was suppressed when the poem came to be printed in book form? 
It does not seem likely ; but, in any case, the poem is not yet 
definitive ; because here is Mr. Kipling writing to a correspondent 
offering to put in Newfoundland’s voice “ when, if ever, another 
edition is issued.” Only he spoilt it all by speaking of his labours 
as “alleged verse.” This is modesty indeed ! 


One of the longest cable messages ever despatched to the 
West Indies was that which reached Barbados the day follow- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. As, however, the Royal Mail 
steamer left Bridgetown on the previous day, no copies of West 
Indian papers containing it can arrive before February 11. 
Barbadians in London have not had to wait so long for a know- 
ledge of how the speech was received in their island, for the very 
next day a cablegram was received by a Liverpool sugar merchant. 
It was in six words, as follows: “ Chamberlain a trump. God 
bless him !” 


Apropos of poets, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech announcing the 
prospective West India Sugar grant aptly concluded with a quota- 
tion from Mr. Kipling, which the Standard boldly rendered :— 

And we will make a promise, 
As long as the blood endures, 
I shall know that your good is mine, 
Ye shall feel that my strength is yours. 
In the day of Armageddon, 
In the last great fight of all, 
The house shall stand together, 
And the pillars shall not fall, 


This cannot surely be Mr. Alfred Austin’s way of getting back at 
his rival. If not, the staff of the Stazdard must be unaware that 
the above is a badly mangled quotation from “The Song of the 
English,” or the Shoe Lane authorities must be sadly in need of an 
office Kipling. 


There is a more or less instructive fable in “ Pilpay,” dealing 
with a mouse which appointed itself door-keeper to a den of lions. 
Some days elapsed, the story relates, without the mouse attracting 
any attention from the inmates. One fine morning, one of the 
lions, suddenly perceiving the grave mien and absurd assumption 
of the little creature, laughed so loudly that the mouse took fright 
and died on the spot. 


So runs the fable. A characteristic story about President 
Kruger has been widely circulated recently in South Africa. 
During his recent candidature for the Transvaal presidency, Mr. 
Schalk Burger was being escorted by his supporters, amid lusty 
cheering, to his lodgings. ‘“ Oom Paul” stood and watched the 
procession, and, hearing the loud hurrahs, remarked apparently to 
himself, yet loud enough to be heard by those near him (which, 
by the way, is a trick of Oom Paul’s), “Yah! ‘Hip, hip!’ It’s all 
very well; but when you want food and money, you run to me 
pretty quick!” Mr. Kruger is not a mouse, nor are the burghers 
lions ; but the idea of the latter being dependent upon the former 
for their very existence must seem really too funny, even to the 
Transvaal Dutchmen. 


This choice advertisement comes from Newfoundland :— 
THOSE WHO WEAR COLLARS. 


will be glad to know that we have received a full line of the standard 
shapes—Golden Gate, Wakefield, Richelieu, Volante, Saracen, &c. 


We are glad to know that there are so many “standard” shapes, 
and that these are the names of them. But “those who wear 
collars” (printed in capital letters) is delightful. One can almost 
fancy an old weather-beaten fisherman going about with a tar- 
paulin hat and a “ Volante,” or perhaps a “Golden Gate” ! 
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IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


“ The axis of the earth sticks out visibly through the centre 
of each and every town or city.” 
Liverpool 

WATER STREET has long been one of the great meeting-places 
of the world, and the removal of the headquarters of the White Star 
steamship line from that street to palatial new premises in James 
Street gives hopes that we are beginning to approach the period 
when Liverpool will live up to her all-important position in the 
shipping world. No one, of course, pretends she does so now, but 
the subject of street improvement is so much in the air that she 
cannot be content to stand still. First impressions count for 
much, and Liverpool gives the first—too often, it is to be feared, 
a damp—impression of England to how many thousands each 
week? The extraordinary growth of Liverpool as a seaport, and 
the consequent increase in the value of the banks of the river 
Mersey for dock purposes, have well-nigh driven the trade of the 
shipbuilder elsewhere. At least one eminent firm, however, still 
finds its original site profitable. This is the firm of Messrs. Laird 
Brothers, of whose long career many interesting reminiscences 
have been recalled by the recent death of Mr. John Laird. The 
building of the A/abama by the founders of the firm has in itself 
served to make the name of Laird historical. As an employer of 
labour, too, the firm has been practically the means of founding 
Birkenhead, on which side of the Mersey its yards are situated, 
and of which, when it was first incorporated as a borough, Mr. 
John Laird was the first mayor. 


Sbheflicld 
Electric traction is the question of the moment here. The Cor- 
poration is diligently pushing forward the project for the extension of 
tramways, and the displacement of the present system by the over- 
head electrical traction, recommended by the special committee 
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deputed to inspect the Continental tramways. The present lines 
serve the city quite inadequately. There are five suburban routes, 
starting from three widely separated termini, with no facilities for 
inter-communication. It is proposed immediately to connect the 
existing lines with a centrally situated terminus. The standards 
which convey the electrical propelling power are also to serve 
the purpose of bearing powerful electric lights. Since the Cor- 
poration acquired the tramways large increases in the receipts have 
been reported weekly, and last year on the first twelve months’ 
working a handsome profit was obtained. A very decided pre- 
judice against the longer development of local electric lighting as 
a private speculation is likely to lead to the substitution of munici- 
pal control. At present legislation on the subject is conflicting, 
and an action heard by Mr. Justice North demonstrated how 
utterly the municipality was shackled. 


Plymouth 

Plymouth and Devonport are two of England’s chief gateways, 
yet how little you in London seem to realise the great work in 
progress here! There are probably no two towns in England 
on which so much money is being spent just now. At Devonport 
the Admiralty are spending nearer five than four million sterling 
on extensions of the dockyard, new naval barracks, deepening 
the Hamoaze, the great naval anchorage ground, and in other 
ways adding to the efficiency of this our second largest naval 
arsenal. Further large sums are being spent in the erection 
of military barracks to the north of Plymouth, and the ancient 
citadel that has frowned over Plymouth Sound since the days of 
Charles II. is being rebuilt. 

Commercially the town is progressing too fast to suit the more 
nervous residents. £150,000 is being spent on a huge reservoir 
on Dartmoor, a like sum on a system of sewerage, many hundred 
thousands in straightening out the tortuous thoroughfares, in 
developing the municipal tramways, installing the electric light, 
building workmen’s dwellings, and erecting abattoirs and a dust- 
destructor. Lastly, the Great Western Railway are laying out 
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£120,000 on their docks and £100,000 on a new terminal station. 
Still, the Corporation proposes, but Parliament disposes. 


Bristol 


Bristol has now offered to her a great chance. Mr. W. R. 
Barker, ex-Mayor, who has recently returned from a visit to 
Canada in connection with Cabot’s four hundredth anniversary, 
says that at Montreal they desire “that Bristol should proceed to 
make accommodation for her larger vessels to visit the old 
Western port.” This sets in motion again the agitation in favour 
of docks in the Avon as against docks at Avonmouth, six miles or 
so from the centre of Bristol. In default of this Bristol must 
seriously feel the effect of the tendency to increase the size not 
only of Transatlantic steamers, but also of vessels engaged in the 
Black Sea and River Plate trade, in which ships 350 feet long and 
upwards will eventually take the place of the vessels, 300 feet in 
length and less, which now come up the tidal Avon, although at 
considerable risk. From the figures of Sir John Wolfe Barry’s esti- 
mate “ dockisation” would cost £1,780,000, as against £1,560,000, 
with unknown contingencies, for a new dock at Avonmouth, which 
would give nothing like so much accommodation and would not 
benefit the navigation of the Avon. 

Dundee 

Should working-men own their own houses? Lord Provost 
McGrady of this city thinks so, and has been giving advice on the 
question at a workman’s festival. He pointed out that land could 
be had at moderate feu-duty in certain districts of the city. Why 
should not a dozen working-men, who had by thrifty living saved 
some money, combine, borrow the necessary additional capital, 
rent a piece of ground, and build a row of self-contained cottages ? 
Money was cheap at present and the investment would be in 
every way a profitable one. The value of the suggestion is, of 
course, in the idea of combination. For long economic building 
societies have been assisting individuals to become owners of their 
dwellings. 


Some of GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S BOOKS, 


Large crown 8vo. printed on superfine paper, gilt top, 6s. 
A companion volume to Mr. Crockett’s ever-popular “‘ Sweetheart Travellers,” 


SIR TOADY LION and GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 
By S. R. Crockett. With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 

‘* One of the best things Mr. Crockett has written.”—A theneum. 

‘* When we say ‘ Sir Toady Lion’ is one of the most delightful stories we have ever 
read, we are still short of the mark.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* Distinctly the best book of the season.” —Daily Mail. 

“Cleverly and charmingly illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. 
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UNDER the DRAGON THRONE. By L. T. Meave and 
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A PRINCESS of the GUTTER. 6s. Third Edition. 


“ One of the best books of the season is ‘A Princess of the Gutter,’ by L. T. Meade 
—a refined and fascinating tale of London life. It might almost have been written by 
Sir Walter Besant.”—Literary World. 

_ ‘«©A Princess of the Gutter’ by L. T. Meade, is the thrilling and fascinating narra- 
tive of a philanthropic mission undertaken in East London by a courageous young 
Girton graduate, and carried out with an intelligent per istence and splendid self- 
abnegation that will not be denied or delayed, however formidable the obstacles hinder- 
ing the achievement of their purpose........ Mrs. Meade in her preface informs us that 
this truly heroic character is not a creature of her imagination but has been ‘sketched 
from a living original.’ We are glad to know that such a noble and chivalric woman has 
her being among the toilers of the over wrought East End.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SONG FLOWERS: from “<A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 


By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Set to Music by KATHARINE M. Ramsay. 
Introduction by S. R. CrocKETT. Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Demy 
4to. fancy boards, printed on superfine paper, 7s. 6d. 

“ The settings have the same unconscious charm as the poems, together with such 
grace and distinction of style as prove the writer to be a musician of taste and high 
accomplishment. The illustrations are exceedingly pretty, and are an additional attrac- 
tion to one of the prettiest gift-books of the year.’—Zimes. 

‘A charming gift.” —Punch. 


One of the most 


The author has a 


GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
LIFE and PROGRESS in AUSTRALASIA. By Micuart 


_Davitt, M.P. With two Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 500 pp. 
This book is the outcome of a recent journey, and sketches the general life, scenery, 
resources, politics, progress, and prospects of each of the seven Australasian Colonies. 


THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trorrer, R.A. 


With a Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. | 
This book shou'd be of considerable interest, being an account of a Commission 
appointed for frontier delimitation. 


EXPLORATION and HUNTING in CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By Major A. St. H. Gippons, F.R.G.S. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by C. 
Whymper, 25 Photographs anda Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

** A grand record of quiet resolution. His adventures were as various as his sporting 
exploits are exciting.” —7imes. 
THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


FROM TONKIN to INDIA. By Prince Henri of OrLEAns. 


Translated by HAMLEY Bent, M.A. With over roo Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 4to. gilt top, 25s. 
‘* The Prince’s travels are of real importance......his services to geography have 
been considerable. The volume is beautifully illustrated." —A thenaum. 
“Instructive and fascinating, and will certainly make one of the books of 1898. A 
nearly model book of travel.” — Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


ANARCHISM. By E. V. Zenxer. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. A 


Critical Study and History, as well as a trenchant Criticism, of the Anarchist 
movement in Europe. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 


1845-1895. By C. H. Grintinc. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
1os. 6d. A Record of Railway Enterprise and Development in Northern England, 
containing much matter hitherto unpublished. [February 7. 





A HISTORY of BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By 


H. E. Ecerton, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. €d. 
** Admirably lucid and valuable.” —G/ode. 
** The thoughts this well-written and able volume suggests are grave, dignified, and 
weighty."—Birmingham Post. 
“ Full of facts and intelligent thought.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


WORKHOUSES and PAUPERISM. By Louisa Twininc. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. {Social Question Series. 


NINE POPULAR NOVELS. 6s. each. 
THE VINTAGE. E. F. Benson. | A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES. Percy White. 
Emily Lawless. | A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
OSIAH’S WIFE. Norma Lorimer. Jane Barlow. 
OCHINVAR, S. R. Creckett. | A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. 
BYEWAYS. R. S. Hichens., - Findlater. 
OVER THE HILLS. ary Findlater. 
Messrs. METHUEN'S Catalogue and New Book Gazette sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Some of Mr. GRANT RICHARDS’S SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ONLY LIFE OF THE PRINCE. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


An Account of his Career, including his Birth, Education, 
Travels, Marriage, snd Home Life; and Philan- 
thropic, Social, and Political Work. 














With One Hundred Portraits and other Illustrations. 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10/6. 





The Westminster Gasette says: ‘‘ The author has exercised considerable 
industry in the collection of his material, and has presented an accurate and inte- 
resting record of the main facts of the Prince's life........ the work is profusely 
illustrated, and handsomely got up.” 

A Leader in the Birmingham Gazette says: ‘‘ We have every satisfaction in 
welcoming the present volume as a sober, detailed, and always interesting record 
of his Royal Highness's career.” 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5/-. Net. 


GRANT ALLEN'S HISTORICAL GUIDES: 


PARIS. 
FLORENCE. 
CITIES OF BELGIUM. 
VENICE. 


Grant Allen's Guides are bound in green cloth, with rounded corners to 
slip into the pocket. 





Ready shortly. 





Fep. 8vo. 3}6 net each. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


On Saturday last a British force met with a serious and quite 
unexpected mishap in the Bazar Valley, on the Indian North-West 
Frontier. During an attempt to cut off the 
retreat of some raiding Afridis, an important 
position was vacated by the mistaken with- 
drawal of a company of Sikhs, and its recapture became necessary. 
The loss involved amounted to three officers and five men of the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, and two officers and three men of the 
36th Sikhs, killed. Sir William Lockhart reports that a further 
campaign against the Afridis will be necessary. 

The Zimes Pekin correspondent announced on Wednesday 
that England had definitely withdrawn her condition requiring the 
opening of Talienwan as a treaty port. Reuter states that the 
report of the withdrawal by Britain of any condition as to Talien- 
wan is inaccurate. 

The measures taken to stamp out the plague at Sinnar in the 
Bombay Presidency led to a grave riot, culminating in the murder 
by the mob of a hospital assistant and the burning of the segrega- 
tion camp. One hundred and fifty arrests have been made. 

Dr. Jameson reached England on Friday last from South Africa. 

The engineering strike and lock-out ended on Friday of last 
week, after a duration of eight months. A general resumption of 

work took place on Monday, and by Tuesday 
Home. evening about 60 per cent. of the strikers had 
been re-engaged. Very little friction has accom- 
panied the re-start. 

The South Wolverhampton election resulted in the return of 
Mr. J. L. Gibbons, Unionist, by a majority of 111. For West 
Marylebone Sir Samuel Scott, the Government candidate, was 
returned unopposed. 

The Edgbaston Liberal-Unionist Association have, under Mr. 
Chamberlain’s personal influence, and by a vote of 84 to 29, agreed 
to allow the Conservative claim to the seat left vacant, provided two 


Imperial. 
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candidates be submitted for selection. Mr. F. R. Lowe is at 
present, however, the only Conservative candidate. 

The inquiry instituted by the Local Government Board into the 
recent typhoid epidemic at Maidstone opened on Monday. The 
medical officer of health for the borough, who was the first witness 
examined, declared that the state of the drains was not the cause 
of the outbreak. 

On Wednesday the Prime Minister and the Duke of Devon- 
shire received a deputation representing the London municipal 
authorities asking for “an improvement of the Local Government 
of London by means of the legislative concession of municipal 
privileges similar to those long enjoyed by provincial cities and 
towns.” Lord Salisbury replied that he had nothing to change in 
his speech at the Albert Hall last November. 

Mr. Gladstone’s health has considerably improved and the 
neuralgic pains have ceased. 

Early on Tuésday morning, during a fog, the steamer Channel 
Queen, of the Plymouth, Channel Isles, and Brittany Steamship 
Company, was wrecked off the Guernsey coast. Fourteen pas- 
sengers and five members of the crew were drowned. 

Germany has demanded further compensation from China for 
the murder of a sentry. The concession is to 
take the form of fresh railway accommodation 
south of Kiao-Chow, in Shantung. 

An English expedition, promoted by the Globe Venture Syndi- 
cate, has been attacked on the Sus coast of Morocco, opposite the 
Canary Isles, by the Sultan’s troops. Three Englishmen are 
reported captives, and the Syndicate’s vessel Tourmaline, con- 
veying a cargo of arnis, &c., exchanged shots with the Sheerefian 
steamer Hassani, which was patrolling the coast. 

On Monday the Conference on Federal Union between the 
Transvaal Republic and Orange Free State delegates came to an 
end. It was understood that the preliminary work for the establish- 
ment of a Union was concluded. 


(Continued on page 28.) 


Foreign. 





IMPORTANT PHILOLOGICAL WORK. 
EUR-ARYAN ROOTS, with their English Derivatives systematically 
arranged and compared with corresponding Words in the Cognate Languages. 
By J. Bary, M.A., Worcester College, Oxon. (Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
late Archdeacon of Calcutta) Vol. I, WITH AN ALPHABETICAL AND 
PAGED INDEX OF ALL ENGLISH DERIVATIVES. Royal 8vo. sos. net. 

This work gives a pedigree of the greater portion of English words now in use. It 
traces them to the original Eur-Aryan source, indicates the channel through which they 
have found a place in the language, shows the relation in which they stand to their cog- 
nates in other languages, records the changes of form and meaning through which they 
have passed, and explains how words, now widely differing both in form and meaning, 
are nevertheless descended from the same root. It will be followed by Vol. II., with 
complete Indices of the English and foreign words treated of in the entire work. 

The Right Hon. F. Max Mier, Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford, 
writes :—‘* Allow me to thank you for your valuable present, and to congratulate you 
most sincerely on the completion of a work which does credit to English scholarship, 
industry and perseverance.” 

The Rev. W. W. Skeat, Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge, writes :—‘* Your book 
makes a bold attempt to bring a great deal of very useful material together. This is a 
very great gain.” 


A NEW AND THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 
THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. By E. A. WaALtis Bunce, Litt.D., 


D.Litt , F.S.A., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. In 3 vols. 


Vol. 1.—The Complete Egyptian Text of the Theban Recensi_n of the Book of the 
Dead. Printed in Hieroglyphic Type. 

Vol. II.—A Comp'ete Vocabulary of the Book of the Dead. 

Vol. I1I1.—An English Translation of the Theban Recension of the Book of the Dead. 
W.th an Introduction containing Chapters on the History, Object, and 
Contents of the Book; the Resurrection; the Judgment ; the Elysian 
Fields ; the Magic of the Bock of the Dead, &c. This Volume is illus- 
trated by Three Large Facsimiles of sections of Papyri, printed in full 
colours, and Eighteen Plates illustrating the Paleography of the various 
Recensions of the Book of the Dead from B.C. 3500 to A.D. 200. 

Vols. I. and II., 30s. Vol. III., 25s. net. Vols. I., II., and III., complete, sos. 


THE ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS OF BRITISH AND AMERI- 
CAN BOOK PLATES. By H. W. F. Fincuam, Vice-President, Ex-Libris 
Society. Edition limited to 1,050 Copies for England and America. With Examples 
by C. W. Sherborn, E. D. French, Aubrey Beardsley, and others. 215. net. 
Large-paper Edition, limited to 50 Copies (all sold). An Edition, limited to 15 
Copies, with duplicate plates on Japanese vellum, and containing, as a Frontis- 
piece, the Book Plate of H.R.H. the Duchess of York, by C. W. Sherborn, 

10 10S. net. 
“Mr. Fincham has given us a book which reflects the greatest credit upon its 
author, and will be of inestimable va!ue to all who collect Ex-Libris.” 
L£x-Libris Fournal, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltp, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





More of GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S BOOKS. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 


Macteop. With Introduction by Professor Haes. Illustrated by A. G. 
Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen this 
season. The tales tnemselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly 
told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing page... . 
The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and exacting 
taste.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


The following Volumes are uniform with the above, and are printed on 
superfine paper, price 6s. each. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, AND UNDINE.  Intro- 


duction by CHARLoTT£ M YoncGE. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


PRINCE BOOHOO AND LITTLE SMUTS. By the Rev. Harry 


Jones. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Introduction by the Rev. S. Bartnc” 


Govutp. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 


GeEorRGE SAINTsBuRY. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for Children, for 
Women, and for Men. By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated by Gordon Browne 
and W. H. C. Groome. 

Printed in Colours, 5s. 


ZIGZAG FABLES. By J. A. SHEPHERD. 


“ Delightful and original. Nobody since the time of Caldecott has put more fup 
into pictures of animals than this genial draughtsman.” —Scoftssan. 


NONSENSE. For Somebody, Anybody, or Everybody, 
particularly the Baby Body. Written and Illustrated by A Nosopy. _ Beautifully 
printed in Colours. Paper boards, cloth back, 2s. [20th Thousand. 

“Quite the best thing of the kind since Mr. Lear's Illustrated Rhymes.” Puach. 
“Simply splendid. The editors of comic papers are not worth their salt if they 
don’t find out who ‘A Nobody’ is, and give him all the work he has time for.” —Queen. 


SOME MORE NONSENSE. For the same Bodies as 


before. By A Nonopy. Paper boards, printed in Colours, 2s. 6d. The two 
volumes in one, cloth, ss. 


THREE GIRLS in a FLAT. By Ernet F. Heppie 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

‘A new writer for girls. She knows a great deal about them, about the things they 
do nowadays, their pluck, their independence, their struggles, their endurances, and 
their success.” — Daily Chronicle. 

‘* A bright and clever story.” Times. 
“ The book is one to be read again and again."—Dundee Advertiser. 


GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., Paternoster Buildings, Londor. 
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Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


——o——— 


THE RAID OF THE ‘“‘*DETRIMENTAL.”’ 


Being the True History of the Great Disappearance of 1862. 
Related by Several of those Implicated and Others. 


And now first set forth by the EARL OF DESART. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


€ Cleverly written and replete with original interest......Unique and entirely out 
of the common run of fiction.” —Pudlic Opinion. 
“ Of its brilliance there can be no doubt. The story is quite remarkable.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 
““ We can assure the reader that he will not have a dull moment during the perusal of 
this fantastic romance, nor will his curiosity as to the final fate of the ‘ Detrimental’s ’ 
living cargo be satisfied before the last page.” —Glasgow Daily Mail. 


JOHN OF STRATHBOURNE. 


A Romance of the Days of Francis I. 
By R. D. CHETWODE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


‘We can only say that had it appeared anonymously it might have passed for the 
handiwork of Mr. Stanley Weyman, and it would be difficult to give higher praise.” 
Times. 
“ Exceedingly well told, and the interest is sustained on every page.” —Scotsman. 
“So rapid is the succession of incident, and so vividly is everything portrayed, that 
the reader becomes perfectly oblivious of his surroundings from the moment he begins to 
read, nor does he recover his normal state till he reaches the last page, when the 
emotional tension is released, and the hero’s affairs satisfactorily settled,” 
Glasgow Daily Mail. 


FORTUNE’S FOOTBALLS. 
By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “* Old Man’s’ Marriage” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


‘“A clever story agreeably told......distinctly above the average, eminently read 
able, and competent to convince the most sensitive reader that he is being treated as an 
honest man by an author whose honest work speaks for itself in the sustained interest of 
every page.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The story is one well worth reading.” 

The Daily Mail says :—-‘‘ One always takes up a novel by Mr. G. B. Burgin with 
the comfortable self-assurance that his pages are certain to provide one with healthy 
amusement...... ‘ Fortune’s Footballs’ amply fulfils such an expectation,” 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY G. F. WRIGHT, D.D., Professor of the Harmony 
of Science and Revelation, Oberlin College. 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
Py G. F. Wricut, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price 7s. 64. 
(February 16. 
This volume is an attempt by this well-known writer to show that Science is not in 
opposition to the Evidences of Christianity. 


THE REV. ANNABEL LEE. By Rosert Bucuanan, 
Author of ‘‘ God and the Man.” Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 

The author's object in writing this novel is to show that, if all religions were destroyed 
and perfect material prosperity arrived at, Humanity would reach, not perfection, but 
stagnation. The story starts with the 21st century, and deals with the efforts of a 
charming and beautiful maiden, the Rev. Annabel Lee, to lead back her race to the 
precepts of a forgotten Christianity. 


THE INCIDENTAL BISHOP. By Grant ALLen, Author 
of ‘* What's Bred in the Bone” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s, [Jarch 4. 

Mr. Grant Allen has made a new departure in this powerful story that begins with a 
graphic picture of South Sea Island life, and then with a sudden shift of scene carries us 
back to England. He ingeniously depicts the struggles of an innocent man, who by 
dint of circumstances is thrust into a position which, although amply qualified for, he 
has no right to occupy. The story is brimful of adventure, and the latter part of it is 
distinguished by the painful intensity with which the victim of a moral problem strives 
to find a way of escape from his crushing environment. 


THREE WOMEN and MR. FRANK CARDWELL. By 
W. Pett Rivce, Author of ‘* A Clever Life.” Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
(March 4. 

It must not be inferred from the title of Mr. Pett Ridge’s story that three women are 
in love with the hero ; but it is true that all his interests in life are bound up in them, 
and that the most devoted of the three does not gain credit for her self-sacrifice until it 
is almost too late. The story itself is so fresh and original, and its humour so genuine, 
that the reader is alternately moved to laughter and tears. 


A NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
“LATTER-DAY” STORIES. 


Vol. 1. MISS BETTY. By Bram Sroxer, Author of 


* Dracula.” [February 16. 
Vol. 2. VAN WAGENER’S WAYS. By W. L. Atpen, 
Author of ‘* His Daughter” &c. (March. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait of the Author. Price 2s. 6d. each. 





Complete Catalogue will be sent on receipt of post-card to ** Book 
Department,” 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


XUM 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


SACRED ALLEGORIES BY DEAN FARRAR. 


ALLEGORIES : 


By the Rev. FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 


With 25 Illustrations by Amelia Bauerle. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CONTENTS :—The Life Story of Aner—The Choice—The Fortunes of a Royal 
House—The Basilisk and the Leopard. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


SHREWSBURY: 


A Romance. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ A Gentleman of France” &c. 


With 24 Illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE, 


1771-1854. 
By GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A. 


Lecturer at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 





With 2 Portraits. 8vo, ras. 


“Mr. Graham Wallas has restored to life a figure of unique interest, and he has 
opened up a new mine of English history........ Place was in many ways a pivotal 
figure in the politics of the first third of the century........ The Radical tailor of 
Charing Cross stands out in these pages as the indispensable man of democracy.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


P ’ ° 
PROGRESS in WOMEN’S EDUCATION in the BRITISH 
EMPIRE: being the Report of the Education Section, Victorian Era Exhibition, 
1897. Edited by the Countess of Warwick. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[On Monday next. 


THE WORKS of HORACE, Rendered into English Prose. 


With Life, Introduction, and Notes. By Witttam Coutts, M.A., Senior Clas- 
sical Master, George Watson’s College, Edinburgh ; formerly Assistant Professor 
of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

[On Monday next. 


THE ARRANGEMENT of ATOMS in SPACE, By J. H. 


Van ’rHérr. Second, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. With a Preface by 
JoHANNES WISLICENUS, Professor of Chemistry at the University of Leipzig ; and 
an Appendix, ‘‘Stereochemistry among Inorganic Substances,” by ALFRED 
WERNER, Professor of Chemistry at the University of Ziirich. Translated and 
Edited by ARNoLD ErLoart. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [On Monday next. 


THOUGHTS and WORDS, By SterHen DoweELL. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


*.% This is a selection of passages in prose and verse from authors ancient and 
modern, arranged according to the subject. 


WEEPING FERRY, and other Stories. By Marcaret L. 








Woons, Author of ‘‘ A Village Tragedy.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* To anyone acquainted with Mrs. Woods's work, it will not be a surprise that the 
| story is written with care and distinction."—A theneun. E 
;  ‘* The charm of the book is less in the narrative or the characters than in the back- 
| ground—the sentiment of the external things that gird in life." —Academy. 





FOUR NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER 
LIBRARY. 
THE LIFE of LUTHER. By Jutius Kostiin. With 62 


Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Translated from the German. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


| A MONK of FIFE: a Tale of the Days of Joan of Arc. 


By Anprew Lanc. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn Image. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the COUNCIL of TRENT. By James A. 


Froupe. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical 


Condition. By R. A. Proctor. With many Plates and Charts, Wocd Engrav- 
ings, and 2 Lunar Photographs. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF—Contcnued. 

Senator Teller’s “ free silver” resolution in the United States 
House of Representatives on Monday was defeated by the unex- 
pectedly large majority of 182 votes to 132. 

The States have been experiencing the greatest snowfall of 
the last ten years, and Boston has been entirely cut off from com- 
munication with the rest of America. 

The Tsar’s answer to the Sultan’s objections to Prince George’s 
candidature for the Governorship of Crete was, according to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung’s Constantinople intelligence, couched in such 
strong terms that the Russian Ambasador at first hesitated to 
deliver it, until Count Muravieff telegraphed that it was “the 
unalterable determination of the Tsar that Prince George should 
be nominated.” 

Jan. 29, Lord Sackville Arthur Cecil, half-brother of Lord 
Salisbury, at Beckenham, aged 49. Best known for his scientific 
attainments and in the past manager or chair- 
man of various railway and telegraph com- 
panies. General manager of the Metropolitan 
District Railway, 1880-85. Jan. 29, General Sir Daniel Lysons, 
G.C.B., Constable of the Tower, aged 82. Went through the 
Crimean War. Appointed to command of the troops at Alder- 
shot 1880.——Jan. 30, Lord Carlingford, at Marseilles. As Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, first represented county Louth in the Liberal 
interest in 1847. Under-Secretary for the Colonies in Lord 
Palmerston’s first and second Administrations. Elevated to the 
Irish Office on Lord Palmerston’s death, then to the Board of 
Trade. Received a peerage in 1874. Voted against the second 
Home Rule Bill in 1893. Jan. 30, Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., 
aged 80, at Ventnor. Became Associate of the Royal Academy in 
1860, R.A. in 1872. Retired some years ago, and therefore leaves 


Obituary. 














ELKINGTON & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Originators and Patentees 
of Electro-Plate. 





MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, NEWHALL 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON HOUSES: 22 Regent Street and 
73 Cheapside. 


LIVERPOOL: 25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER: 6 St. Ann’s Square. 


Nearly all the Principal Hotels in the kingdom 
have been furnished with Elkington & Co.’s 












no vacancy in the Academy.——Feb. 1, the Rev. Dr. Carson, Electro-Plate during the last fifty years. 
Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, at his residence in that . 4 
city. Has held all the principal offices at the College.——Feb. 2, Replating of Old Plated Goods executed in a durable 
the Earl of Clonmel, at Leamington, aged 51. The sixth earl, manner. 
succeeding to the title in 1896. 
LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. = 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. PURITY, 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ ECON 
AND FLUSHING. a 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais.’’ and ‘‘ Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Imvicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.”’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST FUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 


Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE (on Week-days)—NortH or ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch_ Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof: 
CALAIS: Capt. KLomerrecp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smiru & 
Co., Bank rs; BALE: Messrs. De Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate on-Sea, Birchington and other favourite 
watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRFSS to Margate, 
Ramsgate. and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trarns to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Sea-side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company's Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Pauls 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 








WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Critical Study. By Grore 


BRANDES, Ph.D. Translated from the Danish by WILLIAM ARCHER and DIANA 
WHITE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. (Jn February. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Edited by W. E. Hen tev. 


In Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


VERSE. Vol. I., containing “ Hours of Idleness,” “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” and ‘' Childe Harold,” with a Portrait after Holmes, will be ready 
in February, 


LETTERS, Vol. I. 1804-1813. With Portrait after Phillips. [ow ready. 
LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Ricwarp Garnett, 


C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum. 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER. 


With Illustrations. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Vol. 1V. 


By Wa rer CopLanpD PERRY. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEKS. By H.A. Guerser. With 


Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IN CAP AND GOWN: Three Centuries of Cambridge Wit. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of ‘ Studies in Frankness.” A 
New Edition, with Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


1 vol. 6s. Library Edition. 


By K. Wattszewsxi. New Edition. 
2 vols. 28s. 

The WORLD.—“ The best, beyond all comparison, of the works forthcoming on the occasion of Mr. Laurence 
Irving’s drama. From every point of view, Waliszewski’s profound and brilliantly written study is recognisable as 
the achievement of a master-hand.” 


UNDER THE DRAGON FLAG: My Experiences of the Chino- 
Japanese War. By JAMES ALLAN, 
The 7/MES.—“ The description of the massacre at Port Arthur should be read only by persons with strong 


nerves. Mr. Allan's simple, hearty way of telling a story disarms criticism, and the tale is perhaps all the more vivid 
from his way of telling it.” 


MY FOURTH TOUR IN 


ALBERT F. CALVERT, F.R.G.S. 


1 vol, 2s, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, By 


With many Illustrations, 1 vol. 4to. 21s. net. 


BLACK AND WHITE,.—“ Told with a raciness and é7io that are infectious : good stories crop up on almost 
every page. A capital book, and one that should be read by every Imperialist.” 


THE PRINCESS AND THE BUTTERFLY: a Play in Four 


Acts. By ARTHUR W. PINERO. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Cloth, 3s. net each volume. 


Rudin. Fathers and Children. Dream Tales. 

A House of Gentlefolk. Smoke. hee Soil. 2 ~~ . 
ortsman’s Sketches. 

On the Eve. Torrents of Spring. 2 + 








LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 


FICTION. 


POCeeoooe 


CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. 


By Z., Z., Author of ‘A Drama in Dutch.” 1 vol. 6s 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ The Time Machine.’ 
1 vol. 6s. 

DAILY NEWS,.—“ The bewilderment shown by the 

narrator of this tale is conveyed with all Mr. Wells’s power 

of vivid realisation. The imagination, the extraordinary 


power of presentation, the moral significance of the book 
=~ 
cannot be contested. 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 
By GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO. 1 vol. 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The range of his female 
portrait gallery is almost as wide and varied as that of 
George Meredith. There are to be found many pages of 
poetry, of tender appreciation of nature, of rare artistic 
skill, of subtle and penetrative analysis.” 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. 
3y CHARLES BENHAM. 1 vol. 6s. 

Mr. ZANGWILL writes :—‘‘ Surely one of the most re- 
markable first-books of our day. A daring imagination, a 
sombre, subtle sense of da comédie humaine, such are the 
characteristics of this powerful book...... A thoroughness 
and subtlety which Balzac could not have excelled.” 


THE BETH BOOK. 


By SARAH GRAND, Author of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins.” 
1 vol. 6s. 
THE SKETCH.—“ The book is a complete success, 
and stands far ahead of the novels of recent date.” 


THE NIGGER OF THE ‘‘ NARCISSUS.” 
By JOSEPH CONRAD. 1 vol. 6s. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.— There are few 
characters among the crew which do not stand out with 
vivid and lifelike presentment. We know them all. Mr. 
Conrad has for the first time given to the world the 
English seaman as he is.” 


THE GADFLY. 
By E. L. VOYNICH. 1 vol. 6s. 

THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ A very strik- 
ingly original romance, which will hold the attenti: n of all 
who read it, and establish the author’s reputation at once 
for first-rate dramatic ability. Exciting, sinister, even ter- 
rifying, we must avow it to be a work of real genius.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. 
By HALL CAINE. 


THE SKETCH.—“ \t quivers and palpitates with 
passion, for even Mr. Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot 
deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all gifts— 


“GOD'S FOUNDLING. 


By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “In the Bight of Benin.” 
1 


1 vol. 6s. 


THE PHILHELLENES. 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 1 vol. 6s. 
[/n February. 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 
By J. A. STEWART. 1 vol. 6s. 
[/n February. 
KING CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By EDWIN PUGH, Author of “ The Man of Straw.’ 
1 vol. 6s. [/n February. 


A MAN WITH A MAID. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 


‘loth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. . 
me ints sie [Pioneer Series 


1 vol. 6s. 


BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Run Round the Empire (Dr. Hill). Swan Sonnenschein. 3s. 6c. 
Admirals All (Henry Newbolt). (8th Edition.) Elkin Mathews. 1s. 
Affirmations (Havelock Ellis), Walter Scott. 
Alien Immigration in England (Louisa Twining). Swan Sonnenschein. 45. 6d. 
Allegories (F. W. Farrar). Longmans, Green. 6s. 
Anarchism (E. V. Lenker). Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Attic in Bohemia (E. H. Lacon Watson). Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d. 
Authoress of the Odyssey (S. Butler), Longmans, Green. os. 6d. 
Cathedral Series. G. Bell & Sons. 

Exeter (P. Addieshaw). 1s. 6d. 

Lichfield (A. B. Clifton). 1s. 6d. 

Winchester (P. W. Sergeant). 1s. 6d. 
The Caxtons (Lytton). Service & Paton. 2s. 6d. 
The Falklands. Longmans, Green. ros. 6d. 
Faust (Thos. E. Webb). Longmans, Green. 6s. 
The Fourth Napoleon (Chas. Benham). Heinemann. 6s. 
God's Foundling (A. J. Dawson). Heinemann. 6s. 
The Gordon Highlanders (J. Milne). Macqueen. ts. 
Greek Vases. Swan Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 
Handbook of Housekeeping (Florence Stacpoole). Walter Scott. 2s. €d. 
History of Intellectual Development (Crozier). Longmans, Green. 45. 
Josiah’s Wife (Lorimer). Methuen. 6s. 


Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman (2 vols.) (Anne Mozley). New edition. 


Longmans, Green. 75. 
The Man with a Maid. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 
Masier William Silence (Madden). Longmans, Green. 16s. 
Municipal Year Book, 1898. Ed. Lloyd. 1s. 
On the Cars and Off (Douglas Sladen), 2 vols. New edition. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 
Peter the Great (K. Waliszewski). Heinemann. 
Phenomena of Nature (Walker). Swan Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 
Poems (Stephen Philips). John Lane. 4s. 6d. 
Poems of the Love and Pride of England (F. and M. Wedmore). Ward Lock. 5s. 
Practical Ethics (Sidgwick). Swan Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. 
Rameau's Nephew (Silvia Hill), Longmans, Green. 3s. 6d. 
Short History of Colonial Policy. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
Songs of Love and Empire (E. Nesbit). Constable. 


Story ot Canada (Howard A. Kennedy). Story of the Nations Series. Marshall & Sons. 


1s. 6d. 
Sunny Memories of an Indian Winter (Mrs. Archibald Dunn). Walter Scott. 6s. 
Traits and Confidences (Emily Lawless). Methuen. 6s. 
Triumph and Death (G d’Annunzio). Heinemann. 6s. 
Vintage ‘E. F. Benson). Methuen. 
War of the Worlds (H. G. Wells). Heinemann. 6s. 
Weeping Ferry (Margaret L. Woods). Longmans, Green. 6s. 
Workhouses and Pauperism (Louisa Twining). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
Whist of the Future (Lowsley). Swan Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 





IS YOUR LIFE INSURED 


to the full extent of your power? 
IF NOT 
THEN call at once at 
75 & 76 CORNHILL, E.C. 
or write to the MANAGER, 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALASIA, LIMITED, 


and get particulars of all the advantages it offers. 
I'T’ is not a new Office—it was Established in 1869. 
IT! has 42,000 Policies extant, and FUNDS in HAND, £2,600,000. 


issues Policies ‘ 7 
it and pays CLAIMS } in LONDON. 


['T' distributes all PROFITS amongst Policy Holders every THREE YEARS. 


iT applies Surrender Values to keep Policies going and was the First Office in the 
eae World to doso. 


IT gives LARGE BONUSES and LIBERAL CONDITIONS, 


['T insures on LOW RATES and gives you PERFECT SECURITY. 





IT grants ANNUITIES on most advantageous terms. 


IT has for Directors— 

— The Hon, Sir Saut SamueEt, Bart., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
ALFRED CHRISTIAN GARRICK, Esq. 
WiLttaM WALTER Oswa_p, Esq. 
Col. TempLeton, C.M.G., F.I.A, 

['T™ bas for Bankers—the 


(Chairman). 


LoNDON AND WESTMINSTER Bank, Ltd., and the 
MANCHESTER AND LiveRpoot District Bank, Ltd. 


IT is established for Great Britain and Ireland at 





75 & 76 CORNHILL, E.C. 





EMIGRATION 


TO CANADA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA, 








FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT LOW PRICES IN OTHER 


PROVINCES. 


ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS. 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and Young Men 


desiring to learn Farming. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Special arrangements for Domestic Servants, 


Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive Fisheries, Important Manu- 
facturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land available for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and 


Export trade in all commodities. 


The Provinées of Canada are Prince Edward Island, 


North West Territories, and British Columbia. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intending Settlers, and as to the 
Trade and Commerce of the}Dominion may be obtained gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH; COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W., 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND PERSONAL INTERVIEWS INVITED. 
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The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the world. The only Company running Through Trains under one 
management from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The Longest line in the World. Its trains and steamers 
extend in a direct line from Atlantic Tide-water to Hong Kong—9,180 miles. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


TO THE 


Goldfields of BRITISH COLUMBIA, YUKON, AND 
KLONDIKE, 


CONNECTING AT VANCOUVER WITH THE 


CANADIAN=PACIFIC LINE. | CANADIAN=AUSTRALIAN LINE. 
R.M.S. ‘‘EMPRESS OF INDIA,” 6,000 tons gross, 10,0co h.p. | R.M.S. ‘‘ MIOWERA.” 
», “EMPRESS OF JAPAN,” a . | » _ * WARRIMOO.” 
‘EMPRESS OF CHINA,” , . | »  AORANGI." 
FOR JAPAN AND CHINA. | FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, HAWAIIAN 


| ISLANDS, AND FIJI. 

| Largest, Fastest, and Finest Steamers running from American Continent 
Pacific Ocean. | to Australasia. 

Leave Great Britain thrice weekly; Vancouver every three weeks. 


Largest, Fastest, Finest, and only Twin-screw Steamers on 


Price £120 wia JAPAN. AROUND THE WORLD. Price £125 via AUSTRALIA. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


10688 & 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Mars, and Through Tickets, apply to 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


67 and 68 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 30 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, S.W., LONDON. 
7 James Street, LIVERPOOL. 67 St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW. 
N.B.—ALLAN, AMERICAN, ANCHOR, BEAVER, CUNARD, DOMINION, WHITE STAR, P. & 0., SHAW, SAVILL AND 
ALBION AND NORTH GERMAN LLOYD AGENCIES. 


DOMINION EXPRESS Agency for swift despatch of Parcels and issue of Money Orders at low rates, 
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The Signature of the Greatest Chemist 
of the Century. You will see it across 
every Jar of the Genuine 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S ||: 
EXTRACT. : 























Cc 
There are many inferior substitutes with : 
which the Liebig Company has no r 
connection, so always look for above l 
signature in blue. / 
; 
a 
t 
The Purest Tonic Beverage. 
t C 
The Cheapest Kitchen Stock. 
f 


Printed for ‘Tue Ovrtook” Pustisninc Company, Limited, by Srorriswoopr & Co., New-street Squate; and Published at 109 Fleet Street. London, E.C, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth W.A., and Cape Town, 
Saturday, February 5, 1898. 








